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THE  STATE  RELIGION  OF  CHINA. 

By  iN-quiKER. 
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2.  The  Chinese ; A ge^ierul  Description  of  China  and  its  Inhabitants.  By 

John  Francis  Davis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  London:  1840. 

3.  China ; its  State  and.  Prospects.  By  W.  H.  Medhurst,  of  the  London 

Missionary  Society.  London  : 1840. 

4.  The  Middle  Kingdom;  A Survey  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  Inhabitants. 

By  S.  Wells  Williams.  New  York:  1847. 

5.  Religion  in  China;  A brief  account  of  the  three  Religions  of  the  Chinese. 

By  Joseph  Edkins,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  London  : 1878. 

6.  Confucianism  andTaoism.  By  Robert  K.  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum, 

and  Prof,  of  Chinese  at  King’s  College  London.  London : 1879. 

7.  The  Religions  of  China.  By  James  Legge,  Professor  of  the  Chinese 

Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  London : 1880. 

"pVERY  thing  connected  with  an  ancient  and  populous  Empire,  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  all  students  of  the  institutions  that 
are  found  among  the  various  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  a generally 
accepted  proposition  that  no  institution  exerts  so  great  an  influence 
upon  the  character  of  a people  as  the  prevailing  religion. 

These  several  works  on  the  general  history  and  institutions  of 
China,  have  devoted  some  chapters  to  the  special  consideration  of 
the  religions  of  thi.s  people ; while  the  other  volumes  are  exclusively 
occupied  with  this  subject.  It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  con- 
sider the  three  religions  of  China.  I restrict  myself  to  the  considera- 
tion of  The  State  Religion  of  this  kingdom.  It  would  appear  to  most 
persons,  that,  when  the  religion  of  a people  is  set  forth  in  a series  of 
Books,  which  have  come  down  from  the  earliest  ages  of  that  people ; 
that,  when  there  is  a ritual  for  the  regulation  of  the  services  which 
ai-e  established  by  Imperial  authority;  and,  when  this  religion  is  open 
to  the  observation  and  study  of  all  its  ceremonies  and  worship,  which 
arc  thus  authoritatively  prescribed,  there  would  be  no  difference  of 
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opinion,  among  tlie  students  of  their  history,  in  regard  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  this  system  of  worship.  It  is,  however,  a matter  of  hi.story 
that  widely  different  views  have  been  entertained  in  regard  thereto  ; 
and  that  a long  continued  discussion  was  maintained,  by  those  who 
thus  held  different  views,  during  the  whole  of  the  17th  century,  on 
such  essential  points  or  tnu  roUgJon  as  the  following,  viz. ; To  what 
object,  or  Being,  is  the  Imperial  worship  oSered,  and  wliat  is  the 
nature  of  the  rites  which  are  observed  in  honor  of  the  sage  Confucius, 
and  deceased  Parents,  by  the  Chinese  officers,  scholars  and  people. 
The  exact  points  thus  discussed  during  the  17th  century  may  be  best 
stated  in  the  language  of  the  Historians  of  that  period.  The  Pro- 
te.stant  writer  Mosheim,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  states  them  thus. 
“This  controversy  may  be  all  embraced  under  two  heads.  (1).  The 
Chinese  call  the  supreme  god  whom  they  worship,  Tien  and  Shang-ti; 
that  is,  in  their  language.  Heaven.  The  Jesuits  transferred  this 
name  to  the  God  of  Christians ; whence  it  seemed  to  follow,  that  they 
thought  there  was  no  difference  between  the  chief  god  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  infinitely  perfect  God  of  the  Christians ; or  that  the  Chinese 
liad  the  same  ideas  of  their  Tien  or  Heaven  as  the  Christians  have  of 
God.  The  first  question  therefore  is  whether  the  Chinese  understand 
by  the  words  specified,  the  visible  material  heavens,  or  the  Lord  of 
heaven ; that  eternal  and  all  perfect  Being  whose  throne  is  in  the 
heavens ; that  is,  such  a God  as  Christianity  presents  for  our  worship. 
The  Jesuits  maintain  the  latter  opinion.  [2).  The  second  question  is, 
whether  those  honors,  which  the  Chinese  are  required  to  pay  to  the 
souls  of  their  deceased  ancestors,  and  all  the  literati  to  Confucius,  the 
oracle  of  the  nation,  are  civil  honors,  or  religious ; whether  they  are 
sacrifices,  or,  only  regulations  established  for  state  purposes.  The 
Jesuits  say  that  tbc  Chine.se  do  not  offer  religious  worship  to  the  souls 
of  their  ancestors,  nor  to  Confucius  ; and  hence  they  conclude  that  it  is 
allowable  for  Christians  to  observe  these  sacred  rites  of  their  country.” 
Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastial  Historj^  New  York  1844,  Yol.  ii.  pp.  253-254. 
These  points  are  stated  by  the  Roman  Catholic. Historian  M.  L.  Abbe 
Hue  in  his  “Christianity  in  China,  &c.,”  as  follows;  “Father  Ricci 
thought  Tien  or  Heaven,  as  conceived  by  the  educated  classes,  was 
not  the  material  and  visible  one,  but  the  true  God,  the  Lord  of 
Heaven,  the  Supreme  Being,  invisible  and  spiritual,  of  infinite  perfec- 
tion, the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things  ; the  only  God,  in  fact. 
He  was  also  persuaded  that  the  sacrifices  offered  to  ancestors  were 
purely  of  a civil  nature,  and  had  nothing  whatever  of  a religious  or 
idolatrous  signification.”  Vol.  ii.  pp.  225-29.  Father  Longobardi, 
who  was  selected  by  Father  Ricci  to  succeed  him  in  the  administration 
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of  the  Jesuit  >1*135100,  “looked  at  all  these  Chinese  customs  from  a 
veiy  difiorent  point  of  view.  The  esteem  that  he  had  felt  for  the 
talents  and  virtue  of  F ather  Ricci  had  induced  him,  before,  to  suspend 
his  judgments;  but  when  he  found  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  tho 
mission,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  examine  this  important  question 
with  greater  attention.  He  set  himself  seriously  tlierefore  to  his 
study  of  the  works  of  Confucius,  and  of  his  most  celebrated  com- 
mentators, and  consulted  such  of  the  literary  men  as  could  throw  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  in  whom  he  could  place  confidence.  Father 
Longobardi  wrote  a book  on  the  subject,  in  which  it  was  examined  to 
the  bottom;  and  in  which  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Chinese, 
in  reality,  recognized  no  divinity  but  Heaven,  and  the  general  effect 
that  it  had  upon  the  beings  of  the  universe;  and  tire  customs  of  China 
appeared  to  Longobardi,  and  the  missionaries  that  took  his  side,  as  an 
idolatry  utterly  incompatible  with  the  sanctity  of  Christianity.”  pp. 
229-30.  The  dissension  on  this  subject,  which  was  known  by  the 
designation  “ the  question  of  the  Rites,”  commenced  amongst  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  themselves,  about  the  year  1610,  before  the  arrival 
of  missionaries  of  the  other  orders.  Jesuits  of  talents  and  learning 
were  found  on  opposite  sides  in  this  discussion.  “ We  have  already 
said  that  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  iu 
China,  there  had  arisen  among  them  differences  of  opinion  from  which 
had  originated  two  schools,  that  of  Father  Ricci  who  was  disposed  to 
allow  the  widest  toleration  of  the  rites  of  the  Chinese ; and  that  of 
Father  Longobardi,  who  saw  nothing  but  superstition  in  the  worship 
paid  to  Heaven,  to  Confucius,  and  their  ancestors.”  Vol.  iii.  p.  2. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
“ they  did  not  join  the  school  of  Father  Ptlccl  which  had  been  con- 
siderably iu  the  majority,  but  they  reinforced  that  of  Father  Longo- 
bardi.” p.  3.  It  was  iu  1633  that  some  of  these  orders  arrived  in 
Fohkien  from  Manila.  When  the  missionaries  from  the  French 
Society  of  Foreign  Missions  arrived  in  China  in  1684  they  also,  after 
due  examination  of  the  subject,  concurred  in  the  views  of  Longobardi. 

This  controversy  between  some  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  one  side, 
and  others  of  the  Jesuits,  supported  by  the  Dominicans,  (who  were 
considered  the  ablest  theologians  of  the  Catholic  church  in  that 
century),  Franciscans,  and  the  French  missionaries,  (some  of  whom 
were  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne),  on  the  other  side,  continued  from  1610 
to  1704.  In  1699,  Pope  Innocent  xii.  appointed  “a  Congregation’’ 
composed  of  several  cardinals  and  other  learned  men  to  investigate 
the  subject  thoroughly,  in  order  that  a final  decision  might  be  given 
in  a matter  which  had  been  so  loug  under  discussion  and  concerning 
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which  temporizing  decisions  liad  hitherto  been  given.  This  Congrega- 
tion had  presented  to  it  tho  views  of  both  parties  fully ; and  most  of 
the  w'ritten  papers  and  boohs,  which  the  discussion  had  called  forth 
during  the  ninety  years  of  its  coiUinuance,  were  laid  before  it  for 
examination. 

After  a long  protracted  oouetderation  of  the  subject,  and  a full 
examination  of  all  the  boohs  and  writings  in  reference  to  it.  which 
were  submitted  to  them,  the  Congregation  presented  its  report  to  Pope 
Clement  xi,  (w'ho  had  succeeded  Innocent  xn.)  in  Nov.  1704.  In 
accordance  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Congregation,  and 
the  reasons  therefore  given  in  the  report,  Clement  xi.  Issued  his  decree 
of  1704  as  follows  : — “ It  was  with  this  view,  that,  on  the  20th  Nov., 
1704,  we  confirmed  and  approved  by  apostolic  authority  the  answers 
given  by  the  Congregation  of  our  venerable  brothers  the  Cardinals  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Church  (committed  and  deputed  by  the  same 
authority  to  be  Inquisitors  General  against  heresy  throughout  the 
Christian  republic)  touching  this  same  afFair  of  China.  After  a long 
examination  begun  under  our  predecessor  Innocent  xii,  of  happy 
memory,  and  after  the  arguments  on  both  sides  had  been  hoard,  as 
well  as  the  sentiments  of  a great  number  of  theologians  and  other 
qualified  persons. 

The  decisions  given  in  their  answers  are  the  following : — “ That 
since  in  China,  the  most  high  and  good  God  cannot  be  named  by  tho 
names  given  to  him  in  Europe,  we  must,  to  express  our  idea  of  him, 
employ  the  words  Tien  Tchou,  that  is  to  say  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  now 
for  a long  period  received  and  approved  by  the  missionaries  and  the 
faithful  in  Christ ; but  that  the  names  “ Tien  ” Heaven  [in  the  Latin 
coelum],  andShangti,  Sovereign  Emperor,  must  be  absolutely  rejected. 
That  for  this  reason  it  must  not  be  permitted  that  tablets  bearing  the 
Chinese  inscription  “ King  Tien,”  adore  Heaven,  should  be  placed  in 
Christian  churches  nor  retained  there  for  the  future,  should  they  have 
been  previously  so  placed.”  Vol.  iii.  pp.  409-10.  This  answ’er  was 
evidently  given  in  consequence  of  the  proofs  supplied  to  the  Com- 
mission for  investigating  the  subject  that  Tien,  as  the  object  the 
Chinese  worship,  is  the  visible  Heaven  or  sk}"  regarded  as  a god.  It 
was  thus  forbidden  to  be  used  to  designate  the  true  God,  because  of 
the  liability  that  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  use  it  in  this  way, 
would,  if  it  was  used  in  speaking  of  the  God  of  the  Cliristians,  suppose 
that  the  true  God  was  the  same  as  deified  Heaven.  That  this  was  a 
proper  consideration  on  w'hich  to  base  their  decision  must  be  evident 
to  every  reflecting  mind.  For  it  is  a most  universal  law  of  the 
association  of  ideas  in  the  use  of  words,  that  the  same  name  or  designa- 
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tioii  refers  to  the  same  person  or  object.  The  strength  and  clearness 
of  their  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  congregation  that  Heaven 
meant  the  deified  sky  are  manifest  from  tire  fact  that  the  decision 
required, the  removal  of  an  inscription  “ Adore  Heaven  ” which  had 
been  given  by  the  Emperor  Kang  Hi  to  the  church  recently  erected 
in  Peking,  which  removal  would  of  course  give  great  offence  to  tlie 
Iti  wlio  had  presented  it. 

This  decree  of  the  Pope  is,  therefore,  not  to  he  regarded  as  one 
that  is  to  he  accepted  because  of  Papal  authority.  But  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  this  report  and  embodied  in  the  Pope’s  Bull  commend 
themselves  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  world  by  the  most 
weighty  considerations  that  can  Induenoe  the  judgment  of  mankind. 
The  Congregation  was  compo.sed  of  competent  and  able  men.  Both 
parties  were  fairly  and  fully  heard.  Time  enough  was  taken  by  the 
members  to  become  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject  in  all  its  details 
and  bearings.  During  these  ninety  years  of  discussion  the  Jesuits, 
who  pursued  the  temporiyjng  policy  to  secure  the  easy  introduction  of 
Christianity,  had  basked  in  the  sun.shine  of  Imperial  favor ; they  had 
been  at  court  all  the  time,  casting  cannon  for  the  Emperor,  surveying 
the  empire  and  making  maps  of  all  the  provinces,  acting  as  his 
embassadors  in  important  embassies,  filling  offices  of  state,  correcting 
his  astronomical  tables  and  preparing  astronomical  instruments,  &c.,&c.; 
some  of  them  wore  made  grandees  of  the  state,  and  their  ancestors 
were  ennobled  with  great  ceremony  and  parade  as  if  they  were  Chinese. 
While  the  members  of  the  other  party,  whether  of  the  Society  of 
Je.sus,  or  connected  with  the  other  Ordens,  had  been  banished  from 
Court  and  many  of  them  had  endured  persecution,  These  latter  were, 
in  all  respects,  fully  equal  to  their  opponents  in  Chinese  learning,  and 
much  their  superiors  in  devotodness  and  zeal  as  Christian  Missionaries. 
If  the  decisiou  was  in  favor  .of  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  Kicci 
school,  a continuance  of  Imperial  favor  might  be  expected ; and  a conse- 
quent rapid  spread  of  Boman  Catholicism.  But  if  the  decision  was 
against  that  policy  then  the  Imperial  displeasure  would  be  manifested, 
the  missionaries  would  all  be  driven  away  from  the  capital,  and  the 
Christians  persecuted.  This  decision  was  given  against  the  course 
hitherto  pursued  by  most  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China,  and  in 
which  they  were  supported  by  the  main  body  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  Europe,  when  that  Society  was  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prestige 
and  influence.  The  success,  under  such  circumstances,  by  the  school 
of  Longobardi,  is  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  adage  “ Truth  is 
mighty  and  will  prevail.”  A decision  arrived  at  after  such  a com- 
plete investigation  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  face  of  such  trying  and 
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disastrous  consequences,  lias  a liigli  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  given 
from  a deep  conviction  of  its  justice  and  rigliteousness  for  if  the 
decision  had  been  given 'with  a view  to  promote  the  worldly  success 
and  outward  enlargement  of  the  missions  in  China,  it  would  have 
V,«on  just,  the  opposite  from  what  it  was.  This  decision  was  not  only 
accepted  by  all  the  missioucmco  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
Church,  but  by  all  the  early  Protestant  missionaries,  ns  jy^s 

Morrison,  Milne,  iMedhurst,  Bridgeman,  Abeel,  Boone  and  others, 
after  full  examination  of  the  question  by  themselves ; and  also  by 
other  sinologists  as  the  lion.  J.  R.  Morrison,  Sir  John  Davis,  and  S. 
AV.  AYilliams,  LL.D.  The  distinguished  Lexicographer  and  Translator, 
Dr.  Morrison,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  published,  from  the  collected 
statutes  of  this  Dynasty,  a statement  in  Yol.  iii.  page  49  of  the 
Chinese  liejmsitory,  a list  of  the  objects  of  state  worship.  No  mission- 
ary since  his  time  has  had  a better  opportunity  of  studying  the  subject 
than  Dr.  Morrison  had.  lie  had  access  to  nearly  all  the  publications 
of  the  Jesuits : he  had  a better  Chinese  Library  than  any  one  has 
had  since.  His  linguistic  studies  in  the  preparation  of  his  Dictionarj*, 
and  in  his  work  as  Translator  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  to  the 
Embassy  to  Peking  under  Lord  Amherst,  all  afforded  him  great 
facilities  of  investigation.  He  states  that  the  whole  number  of  objects 
worshipped  are  thirty,  of  which  the  first  and  chief  is  the  Heaven  or 
sky.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  imperial  ritual  pre- 
scribes the  sacrifices  that  are  to  be  offered  to  each  class,  and  to  ^ch 
object  of  each  class.  In  the  first  class  there  are  four  objects.  These 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  great  Sacrifices.  “ The  first  of  these  is  ” Tien, 
the  heaven  or  sky.  This  object  is  otherwise  called  the  azure  heavens  ; 
and  the  imperial  concave  expanse.  The  2nd  is  the  Earth  ; the  3rd  is 
the  Imperial  Ancestors;  the  4th  are  the  gods  of  the  land  and  the  grain.” 
The  objects  which  receive  the  medium  sacrifices  are  5th,  the  sun ; 6th, 
the  moon ; 7th,  the  manes  of  the  Kings  and  Emperors  of  former  ages ; 
8th,  the  ancient  master  Confucius ; 9th,  the  Patron  of  agriculture  ; 
10th,  the  ancient  Patron  of  the  manufacture  of  silk;  11th,  the  heaven- 
gods  ; 12th,  the  earth-gods;  13th,  the  god  of  the  passing  year.  Those 
who  receive  the  small  sacrifice  are  14th,  the  ancient  Patron  of  the 
healing  art  and  other  benefactors  of  the  race;  loth,  the  stars  ; 16th,  the 
clouds  ; 17th,  the  rain  ; 18th,  the  wind  ; 19th,  the  thunder ; 20th,  the 
four  great  mountains  of  China ; 21st,  the  four  seas ; 22nd,  the  four 
Rivers;  23rd,  the  famous  hills;  24th,  the  great  streams  of  water; 
25th,  military  flags  and  banners ; 26th,  the  god  of  the  road  where  an 
army  may  pass  ; 27th,  the  god  of  cannon  ; 28th,  the  gods  of  the  gates  ; 
29th,  the  queen  goddess  of  the  ground ; 30th,  the  north  pole  &c.” 
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Sir  John  Dans  in  his  work  on  China  copies  from  tliis  statement  and 
accepts  this  statement,  thus  extracted  from  the  collected  statutes,  of 
the  objects  of  state  worship  as  correct. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mcdhurst,  in  the  chapter  of  his  book  which  relates 
to  religion,  while  he  does  not  refer  .specifically  to  the  state  religion 
says:  “There  are,  in  tlie  works  of  Confucius  some  allusions  to  heaven, 
as  tVio  presiding  power  of  nature,  and  to  fate  as  the  determiner  of 
all  things;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  attribute  originality  to  the  one, 
nor  rationality  to  the  other;  and  thus  his  system  remains  destitute  of 
the  main  truth,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  truth,  viz:  the  existence 
of  a self-existent,  eternal  and  alj  wise  God.”  p.  186.  “This  expression 
“equal  to  heaven”  is  oft  repeated  by  the  Chinese  with  reference  to 
Confucius  ; and  tlftre  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  mean  thereby  to  place 
their  favorite  sage  on  a level  with  the  powers  of  nature,  and  in  fact  to 
deify  him.”  p.  152-3. 

Dr.  "Williams  in  his  work,  which  has  come  to  be  considered  as 
the  standard  work  on  China,  pp.  233-4  of  Tol.  ii.  accepts  the  state- 
ment as  translated  by  Dr.  Morrison  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  state 
worship,  as  the  official  and  authoritative  statement. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  decision  of  the  Congregation  which  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  rites  was  accepted  as  correct  by 
Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Catholics  and  Protestant  Missionaries  and 
Historians  till  1852.  In  his  Book  “ The  notions  of  the  Chinese 
concerning  God  and  spirits,”  the  Rev.  Dr.  Legge  expressed  himself  as 
follows : after  quoting  some  of  the  prayers  and  odes  which  were  used 
at  the  sacrifice  offered  to  Heaven  at  the  winter  solstice,  as  given  in  the 
collected  statutes  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  he  says,  “ Let  the  descriptions 
which  are  contained  in  these  sacred  songs  be  considered  without  pre- 
judice, and  I am  not  apprehensive  as  to  the  answer  which  will  be  made 
to  the  question  ‘ Who  is  he  whom  the  Chinese  thus  worship  ? ’ I am 
confident  the  Christian  world  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  ‘ This  God 
is  our  God.’”  And  in  his  recent  letter  to  Prof.  Muller,  he  says  “My 
own  view  in  opposition  to  Inquirer  is  that  Tien  is  the  name,  not  of 
the  chief  god  of  the  Chinese,  but  the  name  by  which  they  speak  of 
Him,  who  is  the  one  Supreme  Being  over  all.  I maintain  that  when 
they  use  the  name  in  this  way,  they  do  not  think  of  the  material 
heavens  at  all.”  See  Chinese  Recorder  1881,  p.  39.  Thus  Dr.  Legge 
expresses  his  views.  As  I understand  his  language,  he  holds  the 
same  view  in  reference  to  the  object  worshipped  as  the  Ricci  school. 
He  defended  this  view  in  his  book  on  “ The  Notions  of  the  Chinese  ” 
&c.  He  has  reproduced  and  defended  this  opinion  in  the  Book  quoted 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  my  purpose  to  confine  the  discussion 
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in  the  remaining  pages  of  tliis  paper  to  tlieso  points,  viz,  Being 
or  object  is  worshipped  by  the  Emperor  of  China  under  tlie  designation 
of  Heaven  ; and  second,  is  their  ^A’orship  monotheistic  ? For  in  con- 
nection with  the  opinion  that  by  Heaven  is  meant  the  true  God,  ])r. 
Legge  liolUs  i\jo  that  tlie  worship  by  the  Chinese  Emperor 

is  monotheistic.  As  tlie  view  of  the  secm-.<i  f^ucstion  will  help  to 
arrive  at  a conclusion  on  the  first  question,  I will  consider  iA»c  latter 
question  first. 

At  p.  16  of  his  Book  on  the  Beligions  of  China,  Dr.  Legge  savs 
“ Five  thousand  years  ago  the  Chinese  were  monotheists at  p.  23 
the  heading  of  • a paragraph  reads  “ HJie  Shu  King  and  its  evidence 
concerning  the  w'orship  of  Yao  and  Shun  is  a monotheism,  Avith  an 
inferior  Avorship  of  spirits.”  At  p.  51  “The  origihal  monothckni  of 
the  Chinese  remains  in  the  state  worship  of  to-day.”  In  opposition  to 
these  statements  I Avill  show  that  the  Chinese  are  Polytheistic,  and 
that  in  their  state  religion  they  Avorship  a plurality  of  obj’ects.  It  is 
here  necessary  to  define  the  terms  in  use.  Monotheism  is  defined  in 
Webster’s  Dictionary  thus  “ The  doctrine  or  belief  in  the  existence  of 
one  God  only.”  In  Chambers’  Dictionary  it  is  defined  thus  “ The 
belief  in  only  one  God.”  Polytheism  is  thus  defined  by’  Webster 
quoting  Stillingfleet  “ The  doctrine  of  a plurality  of  gods,  or  invisible 
beings,  superior  to  man  and  having  an  agency'  in  the  government  of 
the  Avorld.”  A distinguished  Avriter  in  Johnson’s  Cyclopedia  defines 
polytheism  thus,  “Polytheism  distributes  the  perfections  and  functions 
of  the  infinite  God  among  many  limited  gods.”  Yol.  ii.  p.  587.  Let 
us  see  what  the  Chinese  themselves  say  in  I’egard  to  this  matter. 
The  ritual  of  this  dynasty,  as  established  by  Imperial  authority’  as 
quoted  above  says,  there  are  thirty  persons  or  things,  that  are  to  be 
sacrificed  to.  Sacrifice  is  considered  the  highest  act  of  worship.  Of 
these,  ./b»r  are  entitled  to  equal  honors,  and  receive  the  great  sacrifice. 
The  worship  of  these  many  objects  has  come  down  from  the  very’ 
earliest  times.  The  inauguration  of  Shun,  Avho  succeeded  Yao  “ took 
place  in  the  temple  of  the  accomplished  ancestor.”.  This  implies  the 
existence  of  ancestral  worship  at  that  time.  Then,  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  “ He  saci’ificeJ  specially,  but  with  the  ordinary  forms 
to  Shang-ti ; sacrificed  to  the  six  objects  of  Honor ; offered  the  appro- 
priate sacrifices  to  the  hills  and  rivers,  and  extended  his  worship  to 
the  host  of  the  shin.”  The  Shu  King,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Legge  in 
his  Lectures  p.  24  reads  “ Thereafter  in  his  tours  of  inspection,  he 
sacrificed,  “ presenting  a burnt  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  and  sacrificed  in 
order  to  the  hills  and  rivers.”  On  his  return  therefrom  “he  went  to 
the  temple  of  the  Cultivated  Ancestor,  and  offered  a single  bullock.” 
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p.  2o.  Xotwitlistancling  these  explicit  statements  of  the  authorized 
Hitual,  and  of  the  Shu  King  as  to  the  plurality  of  objects  which  are 
worshipped,  Dr.  Logge  appears  to  hold  to  a inonothe'mn  different  from 
that  implied  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  given  above.  He  says 
“ The  Shu  King,  and  its  evidence  concerning  the  worship  of  Yao  and 
Shun  as  a monotheism,  with  an  inferior  ivorship  of  spirits.  It  is  not 
clear  what  is  liis  meaning  in  this  sentence ; but  it  would  appear  that 
lie  holds  that  where  there  is  the  worship  of  a chief  Power  with  a 
worship  to  nubordinate  objects  it  is  still  a monotheism,  especially  if  he 
withholds  the  name  gods  from  the  subordinate  objects.  This  view 
of  ihe  meaning  of  monotheism  is  of  coarse  different  from  the  definition 
given  above  from  recognised  authorities.  It  is  also  the  fact  that  in 
every  heathen  nation,  the  gods  which  have  been  worshipped  have 
been  of  different  classes  and  positions.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
there  were  the  Celestial,  the  Terrestrial,  and  Infernal  gods ; gods  of 
the  sea,  and  of  the  land,  of  the  hills  and  the  rivers ; the  greater  and 
the  less  gods.  The  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  Romans  were  included 
among  the  gods.  But  I will  now  proceed  to  show  that  there  are  four 
persons  or  things  in  their  Pantheon  that  are  entitled  to  the  same 
honor  and  sacrifice.  They  are  Heaven,  Earth,  the  Imperial  Ancestors 
and  the  gods  of  the  land  and  of  the  grain.  The  Imperial  statutes 
explicitly  so  state  it.  In  the  letter  to  Prof.  Muller  see  Chinese  Recorder 
for  1880,  p.  17o,  I have  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Rites  a passage 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  sacrifice  to  Earth  is  made  equal  to  that 
to  Heaven,  “because  the  merit  of  Earth  is  equal  to  that  of  Heaven.” 
But  not  only  is  it  said  that  the  Imj)erial  Ancestors  receive  the-qreat 
sacrifice  as  Heaven  and  Earth  do,  but  they  are  the  Joint  and  equal 
recipients  of  the  sacrifice  offered  to  Heaven  at  the  lYinter  Solstice 
and  to  Earth  at  the  Summer  Solstice.  The  tablets  of  the  Imperial 
Ancestors  are  placed  on  the  hicjhest  platform  of  the  altar  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  tablet  to  Heaven,  while  the  tablets  of  the  secondary 
recipients  are  placed  o^n  the  platform  next  below.  The  cqualitij  of  the 
ancestors  with  Heaven  is  indicated  by  the  place  the  characters  for 
them  occupy  on  the  page  of  the  ritual.  They  are  placed  on  a level 
with  that  of  Heaven.  This  is  also  stated  formally  in  the  language 
used  in  reference  thereto.  They  are  said  to  })^ei  Heaveii  i.c. 

“ to  be  the  mate  or  equal  of  Heaven  in  receiving  the  sacrifices.”  Dr. 
3Iorrison  in  his  llictiouary  defines  the  expression  j/ei  hianq  ‘*an  equal 
enjoyment  of  sacrificial  rites  with  Heaven  and  Earth.”  Dr.  Legge 
at  page  211  of  the  Shu  King  says  : “jy'et  Shany-ti  ^ has  tw< 

meanings.  It  is  spoken  of  the  virtue  of  a Sovereign,  so  admirable  ii 
the  present  or  the  past,  that  he  can  be  described  as  the  mate  o 
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Sliang-ti ; as  a sovereign  on  earth,  tlie  one  correlate  of  the  Supreme 
Sovereign  above.  It  is  spoken,  also,  of  the  honours  of  a departed 
sovereign,  exalted  to  association  with  Shang-ti  in  the  great  sacrificial 
services  rendered  to  Him  Ly  .the  reigning  Emperor.”  It  is  to  this 
last  use  of  the  woi'd  that  Dr.  Morrison  refers.  This  equality  of  the 
Imperial  ancestors  is  constantly  refened  the  time  of  the  offering 
of  the  sacrifices.  Again  at  p.  478  Dr.  Lcgge  says : *■  vd  Tien 
declares  the  fact  of  their  being  associated  with  Heaven  in  the 
sacrifices  to  it.  In  the  present  dynasty  all  its  departed  Emperors  aro 
so  honored  at  the  great  sacrificial  services.”  In  the  Shi  King  at  p. 
576  Ode  7,  he  writes  thus,  this  is  “an  ode  appropriate  to  a sacrifice 
to  King  Wan,  associated  with  Heaton,  in  the  hall  of  audience.  We 
must  suppose  that  the  princes  arc  all  assembled  at  the  royal  court, 
and  that  the  king  receives  them  in  the  famous  hall.  A sacrifice  is 
there  presented  by  him  to  Shang-ti,  and  with  him  is  associated  King 
Wan,  the  two  (vii^..  Heaven  and  King  Wan)  being  the  fountain  from 
which,  and  the  channel  through  which,  the  Sovereignty  had  come  to 
the  House  of  Chow.”  xit  p.  330  of  the  Shu  King,  we  find  this 
narrative,  “ Two  years  after  the  conquest  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  the 
King  {i.e.  King  Woo)  fell  ill,  and  was  quite  disconsolate.  The  two 
dukes  said  ‘let  us  reverently  consult  the  tortoise  concerning  the  King;’ 
but  the  duke  of  Chow  said,  ‘you  may  not  so  distress  our  former  King.’ 
He  then  took  the  business  on  himself,  and  made  three  altars  on  the 
same  cleared  space.*  * * The  convex  symbols  were  put  on  their  altars, 
and  he  himself  held  his  mace,  while  he  addressed  the  Kings  T'ae,  Ke 
and  Wan.  The  grand  historian,  hg  his  order,  trrote  on  tablets  the 
prayer  to  the  following  effect: — A.  B.  your  chief  descendant  is  suffering 
a severe  and  dangerous  sickness;  if  you  three  Kings  have  in  heaven 
the  charge  of  watching  over  him,  lleatcn’s  great  son,  let  me.  Tan,  he 
a substitute  for  his  person.*  * * Oh  do  not  let  the  Heaven-conferred 
appointment  fall  to  the  ground  \_i.e.  by  his  death]  and  all  our  former 
kings  will  also  have  a perpetual  reliance  and  resort.  I will  now  seek 
for  your  orders  from  the  great  tortoise.  If  you  grant  what  I rcqnest, 
I will  take  these  symbols  and  this  mace,  and  return  and  wait  for  the 
issue.  If  you  do  not  grant  it,  I will  put  them  by.  The  King  then 
divined  by  the  three  tortoises,  and  all  were  favorable.  Ho  took  a 
key,  opened  and  looked  at  the  oracular  responses  which  were  also 
favorable.  He  said  according  to  the  form  of  the  prognostic,  the  King 
will  take  no  injury.  I,  who  am  but  a child,  have  got  his  appointment 
renewed  hy  the  three  hings,  b}'  whom  a long  futurity  has  been  consulted 
for.  I have  to  wait  the  issue.  They  can  provide  for  onr  one  man.” 
This  passage  throws  great  light  on  this  whole  subject.  The  apjmint- 
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mod  of  the  Euler  or  King  is  constantly  spok6u  of  as  made  by  Heaven; 
here  the  rcneivcd  of  the  appointment  is  ascribed  to  those  ancestors  the 
three  kings.  This  shows  what  is  meant  by  their  association  with 
Heaven  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  The  recovering  of  the 
King  is  also  ascribed  to  them.  If  this  narrative  does  not  bring  to  us 
the  statement  of  divine  worslup  rendered  to  the  souls  of  the  deceased 
kings,  tlien  language  cannot  convey  the  idea.  In  Livy’s  History, 
book  I.  chap.  32,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Medhurst  in  his  “Inquiry  &c.,” 
])age  75,  we  have  an  example  of  prayer  addressed  to  the  deified 
Eoinulus,  designated  Quirinus,  in  conjunction  with  other  gods.  The 
statement  reads  thus  “Audi,  Jupiter  et  tu  Juno,  Quirine,  Di'ique 
oinnes  coelestcs,  vosque  terrestres,  vosque  inferni  audite.”  Was  this 
praying  to  these  various  gods  together  with  a deified  mortal,  the 
founder  of  the  city  of  Rome,  the  worship  of  many  yods,  even  though 
Jupiter  was  the  chief  god  and  the  patron  god  of  Rome  ? The  general 
consent  of  historians  so  considers  it.  For  the  same  reasons  which 
lead  to  this  conclusion  in  reference  to  the  Roman  worship,  this  joint 
worship  of  Heaven,  the  Earth  and  the  imperial  ancestors  must  be 
regarded  as  a worship  of  a plurality  of  gods  by  the  Chinese.  The 
distinguished  Emperor  Kang  Hi,  the  most  enlightened  one  that  ever 
occupied  the  throne  of  China,  in  his  will  and  testament,  ascribed  all 
the  prosperity  of  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  to  the  “ invisible  help 
of  Heaven,  Earth,  his  Ancestors  and  the  gods  of  the  land  and  the 
grain.”  * Each  Emperor  of  this  dynasty  as  he  ascended  the  throne 
announced  his  ascension  to  the  throne  to  “Heaven,  Earth,  the  Imperial 
Ancestors,  and  to  the  gods  of  the  land  and  grain. ”t  (See  yampldet  on 
"‘Shany-td’  hy  Inquirer,  p.  33).  How  widely  different  is  all  this  from 
the  monotheion  of  Western  nations.  Their  Rulers  say  “By  the  grace 
of  God,  Emperor,  &c.”  The  national  anthem  sounds  clear  “God  save 
the  Queen,”  and  the  other  declaration  “ In  God  we  trust,  &c.”  No, 
no,  according  to  the  common  and  generally  accepted  use  of  language 
the  Imperial  worship  of  China  is  not  monotheistic  \>\it  q^olythdstic.  It 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  monotheism  of  Mohammedism  any  more 
than  it  can  be  with  that  of  Christianity. 

At  page  30  of  the  “Lectures”  Dr.  Legge  attempts  to  explain 
away  the  statement  of  the  Classics  that  the  Chinese  regard  Heaven 
and  Earth  as  two  divinities,  quoting  a passage  from  the  Shu  at 
p.  283  as  follows: — “Its  first  Sovereign  (n,c.  1122)  in  a Great 
Declaration  made  to  his  adherents  when  he  had  taken  the 
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fii-ld  against  the  last  Ruler  of  lin,  said  “ ITeavcn  ntul  Eartli  is 
the  Parent  (lit.  the  father  and  the  mother)  of  all  creatures,  and  of 
all  creatures,  man  is  the  most  intelligent.  Tlie  siucerel}'  intelligent 
(among  men)  becomes  the  great  sovereign,  and  the  great  sovereign  is 
the  Pareut  (lit.  tlie  father  and  mother)  of  the  people.  But  now, 
iSha-w,  the  King  of  Shang,  does  not  rLv««uee  Ileaveu  above,  and 
inflicts  calamities  on  the  people  below.”  Heaven  and  Kartk  pass 
immediately,  you  perceive,  into  the  one  name  Heaven ; notwithstanding 
the  diialistic  form  of  the  expression,  it  is  only  one  that  is  the  parent 
of  all.”  In  a note  he  adds  “ Heaven  and  Earth  is  no  more  plural 
than  is  the  sovereign  who  is  also  the  father  and  mother  of  the  jieople.” 
This  must  appear  to  all  readers  as  veiw  special  pleading  in  advocacy 
of  an  opinion.  Heaven  and  Earth  nominatives  to  a verb  in  the 
singular,  &c.,  &c.  But  let  us  see  how  the  Chine.se  understand  the 
matter;  whether  they  consider  Heaven  and  Earth  are  two  distinct 
gods  or  only  one.  At  p.  280  of  Chi.  C las.,  Yol.  i.,  we  read:  ‘AYhen  the 
completely  sincere  man  is  able  to  assist  the  transforming  and  nourish- 
ing powers  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  he  may  with  Heaven  and  Earth 
form  a ternion.”*  The  function  of  Heaven,  as  one  of  the  Parents  of 
all  things,  is  stated  to  be  that  of  transforming;  the  function  of  Earth 
is  nourishing.  The  man  who  can  assist  them  in  their  functions  forms 
with  Heaven  and  Earth  a trio.  According  to  common  arithmetic  it 
requires  ttco  and  one  to  make  three.  But  according  to  Dr.  Legge’s 
reasoning  as  above  given — that  Heaven  and  Eai  th  are  only  one, — one 
and  one  make  three,  a conclusion  from  which  the  Prof,  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Oxford,  would  probably  dissent.  The  explanation  to  this 
passage  of  “ The  Mean  ” reads  ; ” The  sincere  man,  with  Heaven  and 
Earth,  stands  even  and  makes  Ihrce.  Heaven’s  place  is  above.  Earth’s 
placets  below,  the  sincere  man’s  phne  is  between;  therefore  it  is 
s.aid  they  stand  even  and  make  three.”  t The  distinct  duality  of 
Heaveu  and  Earth  as  two  objects  of  worship  is  clearly  expressed  in 
an  ode  which  is  sung  during  the  sacrifice  to  Earth  at  the  summer 
solstice,  which  reads  thus:  “The  brilliant  flags  follow  the  cloudy  way; 
the  flying  dragon  mounts  the  high  heaven ; the  virtues  and  actions  of 
Earth  are  perfect ; by  thy  care  over  all  within  the  four  seas  there  are 
no  troubles;  the  Compeer  of  the  Imperial  Arch,  thou  art  [one  of]  the 
Two  great  Ones;  thou  dost  keep  in  peace  the  people  of  the  Earth  below. 
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Having  thus  proved,  by  these  incontrovertible  proofs,  that  the 
■worship  of  the  state  religion  of  China  is  polytheistic,  I proceed  to 
consider  what  Being  or  object  is  referred  to  in  this  -worship  by  the 
designation  Tien  or  Heaven.  Dr.  Logge  says  in  his  letter  to  Prof. 
Muller  (see  Chinese  Recorder  for  1881,  p.  38)  “ let  the  reader  of  this^ 
letter  be  aware  that  all  he  was  entitled  to  say  in  giving  an  account  of 
jny  belief  as  to  Thien  was,  that  the  Being  indicated  by  that  name  was 
the  true  God.”  And  again  at  p.  39  he  says  “ My  own  view  is, — that 
Thien  is  the  name,  not  of  the  chief  god  of  the  Chinese,  but  the  name 
by  which  they  speak  of  Him,  who  is  the  One  Supreme  Being  over  all. 
I maintain  that  when  they  use  the  name  in  this  way,  they  do  not 
think  of  the  ‘ material  Heavmns  ’ at  all.”  Here  I join  issue  with  the 
learned  Doctor  fair  and  square,  and  say  that  when  they  speak  of  the 
Piuling  Power  by  the  designation  Heaven,  they  aheays  think  of  the 
visible  Heavens  deified,  and  of  nofJiiny  else.  That  this  is  what  they 
think  of  and  refer  to,  I will  prove  by  their  own  statements  and 
declarations.  But  before  proceeding  to  quote  these  statements,  there 
are  some  points  that  I -wish  to  refer  to  as  preliminary  to  a full  and 
clear  understanding  of  the  matter.  First,  I remark  that  Dr.  Legge’s 
opinion  is  very  improbable  from  the  fact  that  no  other  nation,  of  either 
ancient  or  modern  times,  since  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  have  had 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  except  as  they  hafe  received  it  from  the 
Bevelation  given  to  men  in  the  S.  S.  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments. 
These  Scriptures  state  that,  at  the  time  of  Abraham,  all  nations  had 
become  idolaters  having  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  St.  Paul 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Ptomans  explains  how  this  sad  result  came  to  pass. 
“ Because  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God, 
neither  were  thankful ; but  became  vain  in  their  Imaginations,  and 
their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Profes.sing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools.  And  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God 
into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four- 
footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.”  Bom.  i. ; 21-23. 

The  opinion  which  I maintain,  that  Tien  refers  to  deified  Heaven, 
is  supported  by  this  fact.  In  other  lands  the  word  for  Heaven  in 
three  several  languages  has  been  used  to  designate  a controlling  Power, 
an  object  of  worship.  This  use  of  the  word  Heaven  has  existed  among 
the  Hindus,  the  Babylonians,  the  Greeks,  the  Bomans,  the  Egyptians, 
&c.  In  the  history  and  mythology  of  all  these  nations  the  word 
Heaven  has  been  understood  to  designate  the  material  Heaven  as  the 
object  of  worship.  It  is  only  in  the  lands  where  the  Bevelation, 
which  has  been  given  to  men  in  the  S.  S.,  has  changed  the  former  use 
of  the  language,  that  Heaven  has  come  to  be  used  as  a symbol  of  the 
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Spiritual  Being,  wlio  is  tbe  Creator  and  Preserver  of  Heaven  and  of 
all  things. 

I wish  all  my  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a discussion 
of  the  so-called  “term  question.”  While  I prefer  to  use  Shin,  in 
connection  with  the  «lh«tmetive  name  Jehovah,  in  making  known  the 
true  God  to  this  people,  many  of  those  who  prei^v  to  use  Sliang-ti  for 
that  purpose,  agree  with  me  in  the  matter  now  under  discussion.  Cue 
of  the  most  earnest  and  able  advocates  of  -the  use  of  Shang-ti,  in 
teaching  the  Chinese  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  says  “ Shang-ti 
is  the  word  we  find  in  the  language  for  the  Highest.  It  is  uoi  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  nor  the  Theos  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  God  of 
English  Christians;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  the  Jove  of  the 
Romans,  or  the  Baal  of  the  Canaanites,  or  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  P^ed 
Indians.”  p.  56.  And  again  “Confucius,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
initiate  the  practice  of  calling  Heaven  personified  Shang-ti.  The 
usage  came  down  with  the  language  from  unfathomable  antiquit)'. 
Heaven,  Ti  and  Shang-ti  were  used  almost  synonymously  in  the  old 
Ballads  which  he  recited,  and  which  he  cherished  as  perhaps  the  most 
precious  heritage  of  antiquity.”  (See  “ Question  of  Terms  Simpli- 
fied, by  Iter.  John  Chalmers,”  LL.I).,  p.  58.)  From  these  quotations 
it  appears  that  I)r.  Chalmers  agrees  with  me  on  both  points  of  this 
controversy,  viz.,  that  Heaven  in  the  Chinese  Classics  means  the  visible 
heavens  deified ; for  “ Heaven  personified  ” is  the  same  as  Heaven 
regarded  as  a god,  and  in  this  also,  that  Shang-ti  is  not  the  Jehovah 
of  the  Jews  nor  the  God  of  Christians. 

Another  point  which  I advert  to  is  this.  The  matter  to  he  con- 
sidered is  what  being  or  object  is  referred  to  by  the  designation 
Heaven.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  to  he  considered  what  is  the 
relation  of  the  term  Shang-ti  to  this  object  or  being.  Dr.  Legge,  in 
the  Index  of  Chinese  Characters  and  Phrases  in  Shu  King,  under  the 
Avord  Thien,  says  “The  most  common  use  of  Heaven  is  for  the  supreme 
governing  Poirer.  It  is  employed  in  this  way  more  than  150  times.” 
It  is  used  in  this  way  also  about  100  times  in  the  Slii  King.  Dr.  Legge 
says  in  the  preface  to  the  Sacred  Books  of  China,  Oxford,  1879  : “The 
term  Heaven,  Thien,  is  used  ereryichcre  in  the  Chinese  Classics  for 
the  Supreme  Power,  ruling  and  governing  all  the  affairs  of  men  with 
an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  righteousness  and-  goodness.”  p.  xxiv. 
In  his  Lectures  he  says  “ The  application  of  Tliien  must  have  been  to 
the  visible  sky,  but  all  along  the  course  of  history  it  has  been  used  as 
we  use  Heaven,  where  we  intend  the  ruling  Power,  whoso  providence 
embraces  all.  p.  8.  In  his  letter  to  Prof.  Milller  he  says,  “ My  own 
view  is,  that  Thien  is  the  name  by  which  they  speak  of  Him  who  is 
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the  One  Supreme  Being  over  all.”  ChUmt  Recorder,  p.  39.  From  these 
quotations  it  appears  that  Dr.  Legge  and  I agre'e  that  Heaven  is  the 
name,  the  diatinefive  name  of  the  Being  who  exercises  the  chief  power, 
and  who  is  referred  to  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  China.  Heaven  is  also 
the  distinctive  name  of  the  Being  referred  to  in  the  Imperial  ritual 
and  the  worship  of  the  state  religion.  The  sacrifices  are  designated 
tlio  sacrifices  to  Tien  or  Heaven.  The  altar  is  called  the  Altar  to 
Heaven.  The  Emperor  from  his  being  appointed  by  this  Power  is 
stvled  the  Son  of  Heaven.  The  throne  as  being  assigned  to  him  by 
this  Power  is  designated  the  Heaven -conferred  seat.  The  punishment 
of  a bad  ruler  by  displacing  him,  is  spoken  of  as  the  Heaven-appointed 
punishment.  I hope  my  readers  will  excuse  this  enlargement  upon 
this  point  which  appears  so  self  evident  and  so  universally  admitted, 
because  it  is  one  of  very  great  importance.  See  further  proofs  in  letter 
to  Prof.  IMiiller,  Chinese  Recorder,  1880,  pp.  166-7. 

The  next  point  to  this,  is  to  state  what  is  the  relation  of  the  designa- 
tions Ti  and  Shang-ti  to  the  Being  who  is  styled  Heaven.  Kang  Hi’s 
Dictionary  and  the  Book  of  History  defines  it  thus,  “Shang-ti  is 
Heaven.”*  The  Fung-shen  Book  says  “Shang-ti  is  another  name  for 
Heaven. ”t  In  the  commentaries  on  the  Clas.sics  these  definitions  are 
repeated  very  frequently — sometimes  in  one  form,  and  sometimes  in 
the  other.  “Shang-ti  is  Heaven.”  “Shang-ti  and  Heaven  are  one  and 
the  same.”  “ Shang-ti  is  another  name  for  Heaven.”  In  his  Lectures, 
at  p.  10,  Dr.  Legge  says  “ Heaven  ks  styled  Shang-ti,  and  as  frequently 
Ti  alone,  without  the  Shang.”  Throughout  the  Shu  and  the  Shih,  the 
ancient  Books  of  History  and  Poetry,  the  names  Thien,  Ti  and  Shang- 
ti  are  constantly  interchanged,  in  the  course  of  the  same  chapter  or 
paragraph,  often  in  the  same  sentence.  Dr.  Chalmers  says  “Confucius 
did  not  initiate  the  practice  of.  calling  Heaven  personified  Sha)ig-ti. 
The  usage  came  down  with  the  language  from  unfathomable  antiquity.” 
“Terms  Simplified,”  p.  58.  Dr.  iMedhurst  says,  “Ti  or  Shang-ti  is 
said  to  he  synonymous  with  Heaven.”  See  Inquiry,  p.  19.  I concur 
entirely  in  this  general  consensus  of  the  usage  of  Shang-ti  as  another 
name  for  or  the  synonym  of  Heaven.  Heaven  is  the  name  of  the 
Being,  and  Ti  and  Shang-ti  are  used  as  other  names  to  designate  that 
Being.  I call  attention  to. the  fact  that  it  is  not  once  intimated  in 
any  book,  or  stated  by  any  native  or  foreign  authority  that  Heaven 
is  another  name  for  Shang-ti. 
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This  usage  of  the  words  may  be  shewn  by  a familiar  illustra- 
tion. During  the  time  that  the  late  distinguished  prelate,  the  Ptight 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce  was  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  name  of 
the  prelate  was  Dr.  'Wilberforce.  In  all  his  diocese  the  Bishop  was 
the  synonym,  or  anothar  name  for  Dr.  Wilberforce,  and  everywhere 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  referred  (listincfiveT;/  to  Di-.  Wilberforce.  Hence 
Dr.  Wilberforce,  the  Bishop,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  coMld  be, 
and  they  were,  used  interc/iangeahli/,  often  in  the  same  chapter,  or 
paragraph,  and  even  the  same  sentence.  It  could  be  said  during  his 
incumbency,  that  “ the  Bishop  of  Oxford  spoke  in  the  House  on  this 
question  with  that  fervent  energy  which  Dr.  Wilberforce  knows  so 
well  how  to  put  into  his  speeches ; and  we  need  not  say  the  Bishop 
was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention.”  Whatever  duties  or 
official  acts  Dr.  Wilberforce  might  engage  in  or  perform,  in  speaking 
of  them,  the  name  Bishop  might  everywhere  be  used  instead  of  his 
proper  name  ; as,  the  Bishop  ordained  Hr.  Blank  as  a Deacon  ; the 
Bishop  ordained  Hr.  Blank  as  a Priest ; the  Bishop  suspended  Hr. 
Blank  from  being  a Priest  for  immoral  conduct.  In  all  such  sentences 
this  title  is  used  referring  to  Dr.  Wilberforce.  In  using  this  name 
nothing  could  be  said  to  be  done  by  the  Bishop  which  M'ould  not  apply 
if  the  proper  name  Dr.  Wilberforce  was  used  instead  of  the  synonym. 
It  could  )iot  be  said  under  the  circumstances  referred  to,  that,  the 
Bishop  ordained  Dr.  Wilberforce ; the  Bishop  officiated  at  the 
marriage  of  Dr.  Wilberforce.  Bitcause  it  could  not  be  said  that  Dr. 
Wilberforce  ordained  Dr.  Wilberforce,  meaning  himself.  From  this 
illustration  it  is  evident  that  the  name  Bishop,  or  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  referred  only  to  Dr.  Wilberforce,  and  that  it  had  no  applica- 
tion, during  his  incumbency,  to  any  one  except  Dr.  Wilberforce.  Nor 
could  the  Bishop  be  understood  to  have  any  separate  existence  or 
position,  separate  or  independent  of  the  designated  person  Dr.  Wilber- 
force. So  in  the  other  case.  Heaven  is  the  proper  name  of  the  Being 
referred  to  in  the  Classics,  and  the  Imperial  worship ; and  Ti  and 
Shang-ti  are  used  in  speaking  of,  and  referring  to,  that  Being.  When 
they  are  thus  used,  in  the  Classics  and  the  rituals,  they  have  no  other 
use  or  application  but  to  designate  Heaven,  as  “ another  name  for 
Heaven.”  I have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  point  because,  notwith- 
standing the  general  consent  in  stating  the  fact,  that  “Heaven  is  st5-led 
Shang-ti,”  as  Dr.  Legge  expresses  it,  and  Shaug-ti  is  another  name  for 
Heaven  as  others  say,  yet,  it  is  often  spoken  of  and  referred  to,  as  if 
Shang-ti  is  some  Being  different  from  and  entirely  independent  of  the 
Being  or  object  named  Heaven. 

I wish  to  make  one  more  preliminary  remark,  and  then  I will 
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enter  direct!)'  on  the  discussion  of  the  main  question.  In  considering 
tlie  ancient  writings  we  arc  to  inquire  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
icords  in  the  passages  under  consideration,  by  the  writers  thereof ; not 
what  ideas  do  they  suggest  to  readers  now,  or  what  meaning  can  be 
put  into  tliem.  The  writers  would  only  have  used  the  words  to  express 
the  ideas  that  were  in  their  own  minds — to  express  the  views  of  that 
subject  which  were  known  to  themselves.  "What  were  the  prevailing 
views  and  opinions  at  the  time  of  the  writing  may  he  learned,  of 
course,  from  the  history  of  the  times,  from  the  statements  made  by 
commentators,  and  by  the  ideas  which  are  embodied  in  the  ceremonies 
and  representations  referring  to  the  matter.  It  is  the  place  of  those 
who  would  know  these  views  to  learn  them  from  these  sources,  and  so 
to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  used  hy  the  writer  and  not  to 
seek  to  put  into  the  language  of  ancient  writers  such  ideas  of  the 
matter  as  may  be  present  in  their  own  minds  from  other  sources. 

I now  proceed  to  establish  my  main  proposition,  which  is,  that  in 
the  Chinese  Classics,  and  in  the  Kituals  and  the  state  worship,  where 
Heaven  is  used  as  a designation  of  the  chief  Power,  the  visible  Heaven, 
regarded  as  a god,  is  the  object  alicays  referred  to.  In  all  the  Classics 
and  Pituals,  prayers  and  hymns.  Heaven  is  spoken  of  hy  many 
synonyms,  as,  the  “Sky,”*  as  the  “Canopied  Azure”t  indicating  both 
its  shape  and  color,  the  “ High  Canopy, ”+  the  “ Imperial  Canopy,”|| 
the  “ AzUre  Canopy,”§  the  “Azure  Above,”1f  the  “Glorious  Azure.”** 
The  altar  to  Heaven  is  made  high  and  round  expressly  to  represent 
Heaven.  The  building,  in  which  the  tablet  to  Heaven  is  deposited 
for  safe  keeping,  is  designated  the  “ Circular  Hall  of  the  Imperial 
Canopy. ”tt  The  jade  stone  gem  which  is  presented  at  the  time  of 
the  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  is  required  to  be  “round  and  azure  to  resemble 
Heaven.”  The  imposing  building,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  grounds 
connected  with  the  altar  to  Heaven,  in  which  prayer  is  offered  to 
Heaven  for  a fruitful  year,  is  dome-shaped  and  azure  in  color  to 
resemble  heaven;  “ Heaven  is  said  to  cover,  while  earth  contains  all 
things ; and  therefore  the  merit  of  earth  is  equal  to  that  of  Heaven.” 
The  one  corresponds  to  the  other.  Heaven  covers  what  the  earth 
contains.  Beyond  all  contradictions  it  is  the  visible  Heaven  which 
covers  what  the  earth  contains. 

I now  quote  various  passages  in  proof  of  my  position.  In  the 
Confucian  Analects  at  p.  23,  of  Chi.  Clas.,  Vol.  i.,  we  have  the  oft 
quoted  passage  : “ He  who  offends  against  Heaven  has  none  to  whom 
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lie  can  pray.”  The  commentary  reads:  “ Heaven  means  principle,  that 
is,  the  Azure  Heaven.  That  with  which  Heaven  ahidcs  is  principle ; 
therefore  we  use  principle  to  explain  Heaven.”*  At  p.  110  of  the  Shi 
King  an  officer  seeing  the  desolation  exclaims  : “ Oh  distant  and  azure 
Heaven,  by  vrbat  man  was  this  [brought  about]  ?”  The  explanation 
says,  That  azure  Heaven.  Hoolcing  at  it  ihrom  u.  distance  it  appears 
azure.”  He  says,  “I  sorrowing  over  the  Chow  dynasty  no  man  kivows 
thereof.  Though  man  does  not  tnow.  Heaven  cannot  he  deceived. 
There  is  nothing  which  that  distant  azure  Heaven  does  not  pity.”t 
Here  omniscience  and  universal  compassion  are  ascribed  to  the  azure 
sky.  At  p.  182  the  text  reads,  “Oh  thou  distant  and  azure  Heaven, 
when  shall  we  be  in  our  places  again  ?”  The  explanation  says,  “The 
distant  and  azure  Heaven  considers  the  love  of  the  people  to  he  a 
virtue ; when  will  you  permit  me  to  demit  the  duties  of  the  King  and 
return  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  and  the  nourishing  of  my  parents, 
&c.”J  Here  also  the  love  -of  the  people  and  the  appointing  of  Rulers 
are  ascribed  to  the  azure  sky.  At  p.  200  we  read,  “ Thou  azure 
Heaven  there.  Thou  art  destroying  our  good  men.”  The  commentary 
reads,  “ That  which  is  azure,  the  sky,  makes  happy  the  good  and 
sends  misery  on  the  wicked — this  is  the  constant  principle.  "Why  do 
you  not  protect  our  good  people,  hut  on  the  contrary  destroy  their  life?”i| 
Here  too  divine  power  in  punishing  the  wicked  and  rewarding  the 
good  is  ascribed  to  the  azure  sky.  At  p.  311  we  read,  “Oh  uupitying 
great  Heaven.’’^  The  word  here  translated  “great”  is  as  truly  descriptive 
of  Heaven  as  azure  is.  It  is  composed  of  the  words  for  Heaven  and 
sun  and  refers  to  the  glorious  and  great  appearance  of  heaven  when 
the  summer  sun  is  shining.  Kang  Hi  defines  it  thus,  “ In  summer  is 
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tlie  glorious  Heaven.”  The  explanation  says,  its  substance  is  great 
and  wide  and  here  means  “that  the  original  substance  has  a wide  and 
great  appearance.”  This  designation  of  (jreat  Heaven  was  conferred 
upon  Heaven  by  Great  Shun  n.c.  2255  and  it  continued  to  be  the 
authorized  designation  till  it  was  replaced  by  the  title  Imperial,  or 
Sovereign,  in  a.d.  1o.38.  At  p.  325  we  find  the  passage,  “ Great  and 
wide  Heaven  ! how  is  it  you  have  contracted  your  kindness.”  The 
commentary  says,  “ tliat  wide  and  great  Heav'eu  regards  the  complete 
covering  of  things  as  a virtue,  &c.  How  is  it,  you  exercise  no  fore- 
thought nor  care.”*  At  p.  32C  the  text  reads,  “ Compassionate 
Heaven,”  literally  Autumnal  llcaven,  referring  to  the  mild  and  soft 
appearance  of  tlie  sky  in  the  autumn,  as  if  it  looked  with  compassion 
on  the  decay  of  vegetable  life.  The  explanation  reads,  “ that  mild 
and  distant  autumnal  Heaven  kindly  covers  and  compassionates  all 
the  things  which  are  below,  &c.”t  At  p.  348  the  text  reads,  “ Oh 
azure  Heaven  ! Oh  azure  Heaven  ! Look  on  these  proud  men.” 

“ The  azure  Heaven  makes  happy  and  sends  misery  on  the  wicked,  it 
does  not  forget  this  principle,  &c.”i  At  p.  523,  the  text  reads,  “ I 
have  no  strength,  I think  of  the  concave  Azure.”  The  explanation  says, 
“The  coucave  Azure  means  Heaven.  Concave  speaks  of  its  shape  and 
azure  of  its  color.  It  means  that  Heaven  has  sent  desolation  and 
disturbance,  &c.”i| 

In  the  passage  on  p.  316  of  the  Shi  King  where  it  reads  “ There 
is  the  great  Shaug-ti.”  The  explanation  reads,  “Hwang  means  great, 
Shang-ti  is  the  Heaven-god.  Ching-tsze  says,  “On  account  of  its, 
form  and  substance  it  is  designated  Heaven  ; by  reason  of  its  lordship 
and  rule  it  is  designated  E-uler.”§  The  words  here  translated  “form\ 
and  substance  ” are  words  which  arc  used  in  describing  man’s  body. 
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Tlie  Rev.  E.  Faber,  in  Chinese  Recorder  for  1880,  at  p.  5,  in  a note, 
renders  “ the  animated  bodily  organism  ” of  men  b}'’  these  two  words. 
If  this  is  a correct  rendering  of  these  two  words,  and  we  adopt  this 
form  of  expression  instead  of  tlie  one  above  given,  the  sentence  would 
read : That  the  Heaven-god  “ on  account  of  its  animated  bodily 
organism  is  styled  Heaven.”  Dr.  Williams  in  bis  Dictionary  giv'es 
•person  as  the  equivalent  of  these  two  words.  In  connection  with  these 
various  expressions  used  by  the  Chinese  to  express  their  conception  of 
the  matter,  is  it  not  evident  that  their  conception  is  this  ; they  conceive 
of  the  material  Heaven  as  animated  by  a living  intelligent  spirit,  and 
therefore  a god  of  extensive  power  and  rule,  as  its  suhstauce  covers  all 
things ; and  that  this  god  b)^  reason  of  its  bodily  form  or  substance  is 
styled  Heaven,  and  because  it  exercises  lordship  and  rule  it  is  called 
Ruler. 

The  taking  of  an  oath  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  acts  in  re- 
cognition of  the  overruling  Powej\  It  is  very  common  for  men  to 
appeal  to  Heaven.  The  following  sentence  is  one  of  several  instances 
where  in  taking  an  oath  the  Sun  is  joined  to  Heaven.  The  joining  of 
Sun  to  Heaven  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  the  visible  fleaven.  “ They, 
weeping,  pointed  to  the  Heaven  and'  the  Sun,  and  mutually  made 
oath,  that  living  or  dying  they  would  not  desert  each  other.”*  The 
following  passage  is  very  interesting  and  important  because  it  makes 
clear  that  it  refers  to  the  visible  Heaven,  that  which  covers  China, 
and  that  this  Heaven  was  the  special  patron  of  the  Thang  dynasty 

having  given  to  it  all  within  the  four  seas “Heaven,  because 

the  T^ang  dynastij  was  able  to  imitate  its  virtue,  and  its  pious  children 
and  godly  grand-children  did  not  weary  in  revering  and  obeying, 
gave  all  which  it  covered  to  them.  The  four  seas  and  nine  provinces 
had  no  within  or  without,  but  all  acknowledged  them  as  Lord  and 
themselves  as  servitors.”! 

. A hand-book  for  readers  of  the  Chinese  Classics  of  the  highest 
authority  coming  down  from  the  third  century,  in  the  section  which 
explains  the  word  Heaven,  has  these  remarks.  An  edition  of  the 
Spring  and  Autumn  Classic  says,  “Heaven  is  conspicuous.  It  dwells 
on  high  and  rules  the  below,  for  men  it.  regulates  and  governs.  There- 
fore the  chai-acter  Then  is  one  and  great.”! 

In  explanation  of  the  designation  Shang  Then,  the  I Xga  says, 
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“ to  be  above  and  take  care  of  things  below.”  After  many  other 
remarks  as  to  the  varying  modes  of  speaking  of  Heaven  as  the  azure 
Heaven,  the  great  Heaven,  the  autumnal  Heaven,  &c.,  it  says  “ The 
azure  Heaven-  is  in  reference  to  its  substance,  honoring  Heaven  and 
regarding  it  as  a Ruler  or  Sovereign,  then  it  is  styled  Imperial  Heaven.”* 
In  this  sentence  tlie  word  “ Kiun  ” is  used  as  a verb  to  regard  as  a 
Sovereign  or  Ruler ; and  because  Then  is  so  regarded  it  is  styled  Imperial 
Heaven.  It  also  explains  the  expression  to  sacrifice  to  Heaven  “ to 
offer  the  burnt  offering,  at  the  great  altar  is  styled  sacrificing  to 
Heaven.”  The  whole  tenor  of  the  book  makes  it  evident,  be)mnd  all 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  sacrifice  is  offered  to  the  visible  Heaven. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  statements,  the  names  of  the  object,  its 
characteristics  and  functions,  which  might  be  added  to  indefinitely,  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  a more  unwarranted  and  untenable  statement 
than  that  made  by  Dr.  Legge  as  quoted  above,  “ I maintain  that 
when  they  use  the  name  in  this  way  they  do  not  t/u'iiJc  of  the  material 
Heavens  at  all.”  * 

Let  us  see  how  Dr.  Legge  sets  aside  these  statements  of  the 
Chinese  writers,  in  which  they  express  their  meaning  and  thoughts  in 
relation  to  the  subject.  At  p.  200  of  the  Shi  King  where  the  Poet 
says  “ that  which  is  azure,  the  sky,”  Dr.  Legge  says,  after  giving  this 
translation,  “but  we  must  understand  the  appeal  is  really  to  the  Power 
dwelling  in  the  Heavens.”  At  p.  316  he  quotes  the  explanation  “ which 
is  given  by  Ching  E and  which  is  accepted  hy  Choo,  and  by  all  sub- 
sequent writers”  thus:  “H’^ith  reference  to  its  form  we  speak  of  Heaven, 
with  reference  to  its  lordship  and  rule  we  speak  of  Shang-ti.”  Instead 
of  accepting  this  general  consent  of  writers  as  settling  the  question  of 
what  is  their  meaning  in  the  use  of  the  wmrd.  Dr.  Legge  says,  “ this 
meaning  is  absurd.  ^Ve  are  as  good  judges  of  what  is  meant  by 
Heaven  as  a name  for  the  Supreme  Power,  as  Ching  was.”  Thus  Dr. 
Legge  forgetting  that  the  object  of  the  inquiry  is,  to  find  out  what 
was  the  idea  which  the  Chinese  wished  to  express,  and  not  what  was 
the  correct  doctrine  about  the  matter,  refuses  to  accept  the  statement 
of  the  host  commentators  of  the  Chinese  Classics  as  to  what  was  their 
understanding  of  the  words  of  their  own  language;  and  declares  his 
own  competency  to  judge  what  the  words  meant.  At  p.  530  when 
discussing  a clause  iir  which  his  translation  differed  from  that  of  a 
previous  translator,  he  gives,  as  the  reason  for  rejecting  that  of  the 
other,  that  the  meaning  the  other  gave  “is  to  my  mind  exceedingly 
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nuiiatural”  and  “therefore  he  could  not  translate  tlie  passage  otherwise 
than  he  had  done.”  The  meaning  the  other  translator  gave  was, 
tha,t  Heaven  is  the  chief  Ruler.  On  the  same  passage  he  expresses 
himself  thus  in  his  “Lectures”  at  page  65  in  note  K.  “So  I must  toukr- 
stand  the  title,”  though  the  literal  translation  of  it,  which  he  gives, 
expresses  a ver}’  different  and  indeed  a quite  opposite  meaning  to  the 
one  which  he  gives.  The  reason  he  must  understand  the  title  in  his  -way, 
and  not  according  to  the  literal  rendering  of  it,  is,  because  the  literal 
translation  gives  a different  meaning  from  what  he  thinks  it  ought  to 
have.  "We  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  on  this  point, 
how  far  a translator  or  annotator,  who  expresses  himself  as  refusing 
to  accept  the  statements  of  the  Chinese  as  to  their  own  sentiments 
and  opinions,  and  who  says  he  must  understand  the  words  in  a sense 
that  accord  with  his  own  previously-expressed  opinion,  can  be  accepted 
as  a reliable  interpreter  of  the  books  he  translates. 

To  proceed  with  the  discussion,  I go  further  and  say  that  the 
Chinese  not  only  tdicays  think  of  the  material  Heaven  as  exercising 
the  lordship  and  rule,  but  that  they  think  of  no  other  Being  as  doing 
so.  While  the  late  Dr.  Hobson  was  resident  at  Canton,  some  objectors 
to  Christianity  sent  to  him  a criticism  on  some  Christian  books,  which 
criticisms  Dr.  Hobson  sent  to  Dr.  Legge.  He  publishes  one  passage 
of  these  objections  at  p.  38  of  “ Notions,  &c.,”  which  reads  thus,  “You 
[/.e.  Christians]  sa}’,  the  azure  Heaven  has  no  ruling  power.  When  we 
say  “Thank  Heaven”  you  require  that  we  should  write  plainly  the 
name  and  surname  of  the  Being,  or  that  we  say  Shang-ti,  and  then 
you  will  understand  us.  These  are  the  views  of  a stupid  man.  No 
man  who  has  read  books  [/.c.  no  literary  person]  would  write  thus.  To 
explain  summarily  the  word  Heaven  is  used  first  as  we  speak  of  the 
Rmperor,  calling  him  his  sacred  Highness  and  not  daring  directly  to 
speak  out  his  name.”*  Here  the  point  taken  against  Christian  books 
is  that  they  say  “ The  azure  heaven  has  no  ruling  power.”  The 
Chinese  for  azure  heaven  is  the  most  explicit  expression  to  designate 
the  material  heaven  that  can  be  used.  In  charging  it  against  Chris- 
tians that  they  say,  the  material  heaven  has  no  ruling  power,  the 
paper  implies  that  the  objectors  held  that  it  had,  and  they  say  “ no 
literary  man  would  write  as  the  Christians  had  done  on  that  point.” 
With  this  agrees  an  incident  which  happened  within  my  own  cognizance. 
Some  disputants  came  into  a chapel  and  charged  against  the  Christian 
speakers,  that  they  were  disloyal  and  unfilial,  in  that  they  did  not 
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worship  the  national  gods  of  China,  mentioning  Heaven  and  Eartli, 
Hulers,  Parents  and  Teachers.  The  Christians  defended  tlieir  positions 
explaining,  that  while  they  did  not  worship  their  Euler,  Parents  or 
Teachers,  yet,  they  honored  them  by  following  their  teachings,  showing 
them  respect,  and  cherishing  tlieir  memories,  &c.,  &c.  They  said, 
since  Heaven  and  Earth  are  mere  dead  'matter,  they,  of  course,  did 
not  worship  them  ; but  they  worshipped  the  Lord  and  Creator  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  At  this  expression,  the  objectors  broke  out  into 
a furious  passion  saying  there  was  no  Lord  of  Heaven,  that  Ilearen  is 
the  Lord  and  Ruler;  and  would  not  discuss  the  point  further.  Several 
of  tlie  Protestant  missionaries  in,  and  near  Peking,  who  in  preaching, 
use  the  term  Then  Chu  for  God,  have  told  me  that  frequently  after 
preaching,  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  hearers,  they  would  say, 
“yps,  we  believe  as  you  do.  ^Ye  believe  that  Ilearen  is  Lord,”  thus 
showing  that  they  uuderstood  the  words  Then  Chu,  not  as  meaning 
Heaven’s  Lord,  but  Heaven  is  Lord  ; as  Dr.  Chalmers’  translates  that 
term  in  his  letter  in  the  China  Reriew  for  Nov.-Dee.,  1880.  One  of 
these  mi.ssionaries  also  told  me,  that  he  had  the  same  Chinese  teacher 
in  his  employ  for  ten  years.  He  was  a man  of  good  talents  and 
literary  acquirements.  After  he  was  thus  under  Christian  intluencc 
for  eight  years  he  profes.scd  his  faith  iu  Christianity.  He  told  the 
missionary  that  for  six  years  of  the  time  he  was  with  him,  in  reading 
the  Christian  Scrijitures  and  tracts,  he  understood  Then  Chu  in  the 
sense  of  Heaven  is  Lord. 

From  these  repeated  experiences  it  would  appear  that  many 
of  the  Confucianists  are  so  accustomed  to  think  of  Hcaveu  as  the 
Lord  and  Ruler,  that  their  minds  cannot  readily  accept  of  any  other 
meaning  of  the  words.  It  is  a matter  of  history  that  the  Emperor 
Kang  Hi  was  greatly  enraged  because  some  of  the  Catholic  missionaries 
referred  the  question  of  the  rites  in  China  to  the  Pope  at  Rome. 
If  those,  who  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  full  accounts 
of  the  discussion  of  this  question,  during  the  years  1680  to  1704, 
will  do  so,  I venture  to  express  the  surmise,  that  it  will  be  found 
that  one  great  cause  of  Kang  Hi’s  displeasure  was  this,  the  arrogance, 
as  he  considered  it,  of  those  who  advocated  the  use  of  Then  Chu  in 
the  .sense  of  Lord  of  Heaven ; thus  claiming  that  the  God  of  Christians 
is  the  Lord  of  the  chief  god  of  the  Chinese  state  religion. 

At  p.  43  of  his  “ Lectures  ” Dr.  Legge  refers  to  a change  in  the 
adjective  prefexed  to  Heaven  in  the  ritual,  iu  the  year  a.d.  1538,  hy  the 
then  reigning  Emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  adjective  used  had 
hitherto  been  “gi’cat”  or  “glorious”;  by  this  Emperor  it  was  changed  to 
“imperial.”  Before  considering  the  meaning  of  this  change  I wish  to  con- 
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sider  tlic  circumstances  when  tlic  first  adjective  of  dignit}'  or  honor  was 
conferred.  It  was  conferred  nj)on  Heaven  by  the  Emperor  Shun  soon 
after  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  verv  unwillins:  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  ^ ao  and  accept  the  lidnor  ; hut  his  objections  were  overcome 
by  observing  the  appearance  of  the  stars.  The  conferring  of  this  title  is 
thus  stated  in  the  book  called  I'lie  General  Mirror  of  GoiU  and  Genii. 
Great  Shun,  having  observed  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  seven 
regulators  (/.c.  the  Sun,  IMoon,  and  five  planets)  knew  that  tlicre  was 
a decree  of  Heaven  (in  liis  favor).  Thus  having  commenced  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and  to  manage  all  the  affairs, 
he  sacrificed  to  Heaven  and  Earth  at  the  Round  Hillock;  and  at  the 
sacrifice,  he  announced  the  reasons  for  undertaking  the  government. 
At  that  time,  looking  up  to  the  azure  heaven,  its  original  substance 
so  great  and  vast,  lie  considered  is  there  not  indeed  a Lord  and  Ruler 
to  manage  the  decrees  ? Therefore  he  presented  an  honorable  designa- 
tion, styling  it  “Great  Heaven,  Ruler  Above”;  also  styling  it  Heaven- 
Lord,  tbe  Great  Ruler — designations  corresponding  to  that  of  Heaven 
above.”* 

This  is  a very  important  passage,  both  because  it  refers  to  an  act 
done  by  one  of  the  first  Emperors ; and  because  it  has  criteria,  which 
can  be  used  to  make  clear  its  proper  meaning.  The  passage  refers  to 
Heaven  all  through  from  beginning  to  end.  The  appearance  of  the 
sun  and  the  stars  is  one  of  those  “ appearances  ” which  Heaven  uses 
to  teach  men  its  will.  The  Great  Shun  therefore  uses  this  mode  of 
getting  instruction ; and  finding  the  appearances  favorable  he  knew 
that  the  decree  of  Heaven  had  appointed  him  Emperor — and  he  there- 
fore accepts  the  important  trust.  His  objections  being  thus  removed, 
he  enters  upon  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  “ Son  of  Heaven.”  One 
of  them  is  to  sacrifice  to  Heaven  at  the  Round  Hillock ; which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  altar  to  Heaven  in  the  Ritual.  T\"hen  engaged  in 
this  duty  he  most  naturally  looks  up  to  what  ? to  a sjurilual  Being  ? 
no,  but  to  the  object  to  which  he  was  offering  sacrifice,  the  azure  sky. 
AVhat  strikes  his  attention,  or  arouses  his  thoughts  ? Is  it  any  thing 
pertaining  to  a spiritual  Being  ? no,  it  is  the  vastness  and  greatness  of 
the  original  snhstance  of  the  azure  sky,  and  when  thus  impressed  with 
its  greatness  he  thinks  “ is  there  not  indeed  a Lord  and  Ruler  to 
manage  the  decrees  ? ” referring  apparently  to  the  decree  appointing 
him  to  be  Emperor.  This  combination  of  two  negatives  in  this  sentence 
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is  an  elegant,  and  at  tlie  same  time,  a very  positice  affirmative.  There 
is  indeed  a Lord  and  Ruler  to  manage  the  decrees,  viz.,  the  azure 
Heaven.  Therefore  he  presents  an  honorable  designation  to  what  ? 
why  most  obviously  to  the  object  which  he  contemplated  when  he 
looked  upward,  and  he  gave  to  Heaven  the  designation  great, 
which  expressed  tlie  idea  impressed  upon  his  mind  as  he  looked 
up  to  the  great  and  vast  sk)*.  This  word  translated  great  is 
descriptive  of  the  visible  heaven.  Kang  Hi  first  defined  it  as  “ the 
appearance  of  the  heaven  in  summer,  representing  its  substance  as 
vast  and  large,  or  again,  the  word  means  “ the  appearance  of  the 
original  substance  jis  wide  and  great.”*  The  meaning  of  the  word 
given  as  the  honorable  designation,  clearly  implies  that  it  was  given 
to  the  visible  heaven,  which  is  “the  Ruler  above.”  He  conferred  also 
another  designation,  viz.,  “Heaven-Lord,  the  Great  Ruler ”t  both  of 
which  designations  correspond  to  the  former  and  common  designation 
“Heaven  above.”  I am  well  aware  that  other  translations  have  been 
made  of  this  passage;  but  I submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  sinologists 
that  this  translation  is  consistent  with  the  grammatical  construction 
of  the  pivotal  clause  of  the  passage,  M'hich  I have  italicized ; and  with 
both  the  antecedent  and  subsequent  context.  Heaven  is  the  subject 
of  consideration  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  passage.  And 
what  is  meant  by  Heaven  is  expressed  in  the  specific  and  distinctive 
phrase  “the  azure  sky.”  The  title  is  prefixed  to  Heaven  ; and  by  this 
translation  alone,  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  consistent  throughout. 

I now  come  to  the  time  when  the  honorable  designation  thus 
given,  and  which  continued  in  common  use  for  nearly  3000  years  was 
changed  by  Kea  Tsing,  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  This  Emperor  with 
great  parade  changed  Haou  to  Hwang,  i.e.  Great  Heaven  to  Imperial 
Heaven.  Dr.  Legge,  in  his  “Lectures,”  and  elsewhere,  writes  as  if  this 
was  conferring  an  honorable  designation  upon  Shang-ti,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  Heaven  instead  of  upon  Heaven  itself.  The  very 
designation  which  was  conferred  by  the  Great  Shun,  indicates  the 
object  to  which  it  was  given,  as  is  shown  above ; and,  of  course,  when 
Kea  Tsing  changed  the  honorable  designation  he  continued  it  to  the 
same  object.  The  honorable  title  was  not  conferred  upon  Shang-ti  at 
all,  for  that  title  remained  unchanged,  while  the  prefix  to  Heaven  was 
changed.  The  passage  from  I Nga  says,  “ that  regarding  Heaven  as 
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a Sovereign,  therefore  it  was  st3de(l  Imperial  Heaven.”  It  was  to 
Heaven  as  the  Ruler  over  all,  that  he  gave  the  designation  Imperial. 
Hence  the  translation  which  Dr.  Lcgge  gives  of  the  four  characters, 
Hwang  Tien,  Shang-ti,  viz.,  “the  Supreme  God,  dwelling  in  the 
Imperial  Heaven  ” is  utterlj’'  untenable.  For,  not  onl_y  have  we  the 
admission  of  Dr.  Legge  himself  that  the  literal  translation  of  these 
four  characters  is  “ Imperial  Heaven,  Supreme  God  ; ” but  we  haA'e 
the  express  statement  of  Chu  Fu-tsze,  in'  the  Chow  Book  of  Rites, 
W'hen  discussing  about  the  term  Ti  being  applied  to  the  Rulers  of  the 
five  parts  of  heaven,  “that  Ilaou  Tien,  Shang-ti  is  Heaven”*  We 
have  shown  above  that  Heaven  is  the  distinctive  name  of  the  Being 
worshipped,  and  that,  as  Dr.  Legge  himself  saj-s,  it  is  Heaven  which 
is  styled  Shang-ti ; but  bj'  his  translation  he  displaces  Heaven  from 
being  the  distinctive  name  of  the  Being,  and  puts  Shang-ti,  the 
synonym  of  Heaven,  in  its  place.  This  is  just  as  incongruous  in  this 
place,  and  as  inconsistent  wdth  the  fact  that  “ Shang-ti  is  another 
name  for  Heaven,”  as  it  would  be  to  say  in  regard  to  Dr.  Wilberforce, 
in  the  illustration  given  above,  “ Oxford  Bishop  of  Dr.  Wilberforce.” 
That  would  be  a complete  change  of  the  proper  relation  of  the  words; 
for  it  is  Dr.  Wilberforce  who  is  the  Bishop  of  Oxford ; and  so  it  is 
Imperial  Heaven  who  is  the  Ruler  above.  As  in  the  one  case  we 
cannot  say  Oxford  Bishop  of  Dr.  Wilberforce,  no  more  can  we  say  in 
the  other,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Imperial  Heaven.  That  it  was 
Heaven  and  not  Shang-ti  upon  whom  the  honorable  designation  was 
conferred,  may  be  made  clear  by  another  illu.stration.  When  a few 
years  ago  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  wdshed  to  confer  an  honorable  designation  upon  Queen  Victoria, 
as  the  Ruler  of  India,  he  did  not  propose  to  honor  the  ruler  of  India 
by  conferring  a dignified  title  upon  the  countrn  over  which  she  ruled, 
and  say  “ the  Queen  of  Imperial  India ;”  but  he  changed  the  title  of 
the  ruler  herself  making  it  to  be  “ the  Empress  of  India.”  Had  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  proposed  that  the  designation  should  read 
“the  Queen  of  Imperial  India,”  ho  would  have  made  himself  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  Europe.  When  the  Emperor  Kea  Tsing,  wishing  to 
confer  an  honorable  designation  upon  the  chief  Power  makes  it  read 
“ Imperial  Heaven,  Shang-ti,”  is  it  not  clear  that  Heaven  was  the 
Being  that  he  intended  to  honor,  and  that  therefore  the  construction 
is  “ Imperial  Heaven  who  is  the  Ruler  above  ?”  If  the  purpose  had 
been  to  confer  a title  of  honor  upon  Shang-ti,  as  Dr.  Legge  says  it 
was,  and  he  simply  changed  the  prefix  before  Heaven,  over  which 
Shang-ti  rules,  making  it  road  “ Shang-ti  of  the  Imperial  Heaven  ” 
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instead  of  “ Imperial  Shang-ti,”  lie  would  have  subjected  himself  to 
ridicule  among  his  own  peojile.  Moreover,  we  saw  above,  that  the 
Great  Shun  conferred  two  separate  designations,  viz.,  “ Haou  Tien 
Shang-ti"  and  “Tien  Chu  Tai  Ti.”  Every  one  will  see  that  the  two 
phrases  are  of  the  same  construction,  and,  while  Dr.  Legge  has 
translated  the  first  four  characters  in  regimen  “ Shang-ti  of  the  great 
Heaven  ” the  other  four  characters  do  not  admit  of  that  construction. 
We  cannot  say,  The  Great  Ruler  of  the  Heaven-Lord.  Heaven  is 
still  the  subject  of  remark.  Heaven  is  Lord,  and  Heaven-Lord  is  the 
Great  Ruler ; and  so,  also,  it  is  Imperial  Heaven,  in  the  phrase  under 
discus.sion,  who  is  the  Ruler  above.  That  this  is  the  grammatical 
construction,  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  cite  Dr.  Legge  himself ; see 
“Lectures,”  p.  65,  note  K.,  where  referring  to  the  translation,  as  given 
in  the  text  in  p.  40,  he  .says  “ So  I mast  understand  the.  title  Hwang 
Thien  Shang-ti,  literallij,  Sovereign  Heaven,  Supreme  God.”  Now, 
every  linguist  knows  that,  in  order  to  get  the  exact  meaning  of  an 
author,  we  must  take  his  meaning  according  to  the  literal  translation  of 
his  words.  We  may  vary  the  form  of  the  expression  to  suit  the  idiom 
of  the  langu.age  into  which  any  one  is  translating,  provided  we  do  not 
change  the  meaning  from  that  which  is  given  by  the  literal  construc- 
tion. But  Dr.  Legge,  in  this  passage,  not  only  departs  from  what  he 
himself  gives  as  the  literal  translation,  but  he  changes  the  manner  of 
eji;pres.sion  so  as  to  give  a sense  directly  the  opimsite  from  that  which 
the  literal  translation  gives.  The  literal  translation  makes  Heaven 
the  subject  of  the  verb,  which  is  implied  and  states  that  Imperial 
Heaven  is  the  Ruler  above.  Dr.  Legge’s  translation  makes  Shang-ti 
the  subject  of  this  verb,  and  thus  makes  it  to  be  “Supreme  Ruler 
dwelling  in  the  Imperial  Heavens.”  The  reason  he  gives  for  thus 
tramslating  it  is  “So  I must  understand  it,”  in  order  to  maintain  his 
view  that  the  Being  which  was  honored  was  Shang-ti,  a Being  separate 
from  Heaven  ; wdiich  view,  the  considerations  presented  above  show  to 
be  utterly  untenable.  The  very  woi-d  imperial  or  sovereign  is  incongruous 
if  prefixed  to  Heaven  as  a name  of  a place,  but  it  is  entirely  applicable 
to  personified  Heaven  as  exercising  imperial  sway  and  dominion. 

Here  I may  properly  notice  Dr.  Legge’s  strictures  on  my  trans- 
lation of  this  phrase  made  in  his  letter  to  Prof.  Muller  at  p.  42. 
The  passage,  as  he  quotes  it,  is  equally  pertinent  to  my  purpose.  The 
object  sacrificed  to  is  Heaven  ; it  is  performed  by  the  Son  of  Heaven. 
“Now  when  we  designate  the  Heaven  ‘ god,’- we  say  Sovereign  Heaven, 
the  Ruler  Above,  theGreatOne,  and  we  call  its  altar  the  Great  Terrace.” 
This  translation  is  called  for  not  only  by  the  literal  translation  of  the 
phrase,  as  Dr.  iJcgge  admits  it  to  be,  but  by  the  ivhole  connection 
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and  meaning  of  the  context.  Wliat  is  the  object  spoken  of  ? It  is 
Heaven.  lYbat  is  the  epithet  applied'.to  it  ? Sovereign ; which  means 
supreme  in  power,  possessing  supreme  dominion.  How  could  this  be 
applied  to  Heaven  if,  in  this  sentence,  it  was  only  a place  ? The  Son 
of  Heaven  is  to  render  service  to  Heaven  as  a god — or  to  Heaven 
spiritualized,  as  Dr.  Legge  prefers  to  sa}- — ^hut  to  Ueacen ; and  that 
Heaven  is  styled  “ Imperial  Heaven,  the  Ruler  Above,  the  Great  One.” 
It  is  Heaven  which  is  “ the  Great  One,”  and  it  is  Heaven’s  altar  that 
is  called  the  Broad  Terrace.  Dr.  Legge’s  translation  of  this  passage 
is  as  faulty  in  its  theology  as  it  is  in  its  grammar,  and  its  want  of 
connection  with  the  context.  He  says  “ it  is  the  Spirit  or  soul  of 
Heaven  which  is  styled  Shang-ti  or  God  dwelling  in  the  Sovereign 
Heaven.”  As  he  says  “Shang-ti  is  our  God,”  he  thus  makes  his 
God  to  be  tliK  same  as  the  soul  of  Heaven,  from  which  assertion  all 
Christians  will  dissent. 

To  resume  the  translation,  “ And  the  earth-god  we  designate 
Sovereign  Earth,  being  the  same  as  the  yellow  spirit  of  the  Centre.” 
I readily  admit  that  the  phrase  about  the  yellow  spirit  is  in 
regimen,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  As  in  their  mythology  there 
are  five  parts  or  places  spoken  of  as  earth,  he  wished  to  make  it  clear 
which  one  of  the  five  was  referred  to.  The  statement  that  it  was  the 
central  part  which  was  animated  by  the  yellow  spirit  is  concurrent 
with  my  statement  that  the  Chinese  conceive  of  these  objects  of  nature 
as  animated  by  a living  spirit;  and  hence  the  very  common  expression 
“ The  living  Heaven  and  the  living  Earth.”  But  the  construction  of 
this  intervening  and  explanatory  sentence  is  veiT  different  from  the 
sentence  in  relation  to  Heaven  which  precedes,  and  the  sentence  about 
the  Earth  which  follows  it.  Heaven  and  Earth  are  spoken  of  as 
complete  animated  objects,  by  the  name  of  the  visible  object ; hence 
these  sentences  are  not  affected  by  the  construction  of  the  intervening 
sentence.  For  according  to  this  construction  alone  would  it  he  proper 
to  style  the  Earth-god  Sovereign  Earth.  “ The  altar  [to  earth],  at 
the  north  of  the  citv,  has  not  yet  any  honorable  designation.  It  is 
proper  that  orders  be  given  to  designate  the  Earth-god,  Imperial 
Earth,  the  Sovereign  Producer,  and  to  call  its  altar  the  Broad  Terrace.” 
For  the  Chinese  text  see  above,  p.  42.  The  object  to  which  the 
Emperor  was  to  pav  the  service  due  to  a mother  is  the  Earth,  and 
hence  the  Earth  is  the  subject  referred  to  on  the  whole  subsequent 
part  of  the  passage,  without  any  reference  to  its  component  parts, 
viz.,  the  visible  earth,  or  the  animating  spirit.  According  to  the 
amount  of  the  worship  of  Earth,  as  given  in  the  Book  of  Rites,  the 
names,  by  which  it  has  been  designated  at  different  times,  are  these, 
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viz  : tlie  Eartli-god,  tlie  divine  or  spiritual  Sovereign,  tlie  Sovereign 
Earth.  In  the  T'so-chuen,  by  Confucius,  we  read  that,  “ The  Earth 
is  styled  the  Sovereign  Earth.”  In  the  explanation  to  this  remark 
it  is  said,  “ The  earth  is  the  Lord  of  all  things,  therefore  it  is  styled 

Sovereign.”*  In  the  explanation  of  one  of  the  minor  odes  it  is  said 

that  the  “Earth-god  is  able  to  produce  all  things.”  Since  Earth  is 
thus  spoken  of  as,  “ the  mother  of  all  things  ” as/‘able  to  produce  all 
things,”t  it  is  very  strange  that  Dr.  Legge  should  speak  of  the  use  of 
the  word  “Producer”  to  translate  K'i  as  a inktranslation  of  E'i.  Eor 
further  discussion  of  this  point  see  Chinese  Recorder  1880,  p.  177. 

At  page  40  of  the  Recorder,  in  his  letter  to  Prof-.  Muller, 

Dr.  Legge  gives  the  translation  of  an  explanation  by  a celebrated 

Chinese  scholar,  of  the  eleventh  century  A.D.,  Khaug  I,  thus  : — 
“ K\x  Ilsi  says : — ‘ Shang  Ti  is  the  Spirit  of  heaven.  As  ilT/iang  I 
says,  “With  reference  to  Its  form,  wc  speak  of  Heaven;  with  refer- 
ence to  Its  lordship  and  rule,  we  speak  of  Ti.”  ’ ” I invite  the  attention 
of  sinologists  to  this  translation.  By  this  translation  Dr.  Legge  makes 
Shang-ti  to  be  the  spirit  or  soul  of  heaven.  But  wdiat  does  he  make 
'‘Its”  with  a capital  I,  in  the  subsequent  clauses  refer  to  ? As  he  prints 
the  passage,'  Spirit  with  a capital  S and  heav^ep  with  a small  h the 
obvious  way  of  construing  “ Its  ” would  be  to  refer  it  to  Spirit,  and  the 
first  clauses  will  read,  “ with  reference  to  the  Spirit’s  form  we  speak 
of  Heaven.”  But  how  can  we  speak  of  the./brm  of  a Spirit  ? Hence 
that  can  not  be  the  proper  understanding.  Then  “ Its  ” must  refer  to 
Shang-ti.  And  the  clause  will  read,  “ With  reference  to  Shang-ti’s 
form  we  speak  of  Heaven.”  If  then,  with  reference  to  Shaug-ti’s 
form,  we  speak  of  Heaven,  what  does  that  mean,  but  that  Heaven  is 
Shang-ti’s  form,  i.e.  that. the  visible  Heaven  is  Shang-ti.  And  this  is 
what  all  writers  agree  in  saying,  “ that  Shang-ti  is  another  name  for 
Heaven.”  But  I would  propose  another  translation,  thus,  “Shang-ti 
is  the  Heaven-god.  With  reference  to  Its  (tlie  god’s)  form  we  speak 
of  Heaven ; with  reference  to  Its  (the  god’s)  lordship  and  rule  we 
speak  of  Ti,  Buler.”  This  translation  makes  the  construction  all 
plain,  and  it  is  in  accord  with  all  the  other  presentation  of  the  subject, 
by  the  Chinese  writers.  So  also  with  respect  to  the  other  passage 
quoted  by  him  on  the  same  page,  which  reads,  Ti  is  “the  honorable 
designation  of  lordship  and  rule.  Hence  Heaven  is  called  Shang  Ti.” 
What  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage  ? The  writer  defines 
Ti  as  all  other  Chinese  writers  do.  It  is  a designation  of  lordship  and 
rule.  And  because  Heaven  exercises  lordship  and  rule,  therefore  it  is 
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called  The  Ruler.  ITow  can  any  one  liereafter  contend,  that  Ruler  is 
not  the  proper  translation  of  the  word  Ti,  when  it  iS  used  referring  to 
Heaven  as  the  chief  Power  ? 

I now  refer  to  a very  important  passage  which  I quoted,  without 
any  remark,  in  the  appendix  to  my  “Letter  to  Prof.  Mlillcr,”  see 
Chinese  Recorder  for  1880,  p.  187.  “ Ti  is  one  of  the  names  of 

Heaven.  The  reason  why  it  is  named  Ti  is  that  Ti  means  to  judge. 
Since  that  Heaven  is  boundlessly  impartial,  docs  not  distinguish 
between  itself  and  others  ; that  Heaven  examines  and  judges  with  the 
utmost  justice  and  intelligence ; on  these  accounts.  Heaven  is  styled 
Ti.  The  five  Ti  {i.e.  the  five  ancient  Emperors)  had  the  same  princi- 
ples as  these  ; they  were  able  to  examine  and  judge,  therefore  they 
had  the  designation  Ti.  Heaven  and  Ti  are  one.  The  lords  of  men 
can  be  designated  Ti,  but  they  cannot  be  designated  Heaven,  for 
Heaven  is  so  designated  because  of  its  substance.  The  lords  of  men 
cannot  be  of  the  same  substance  as  Heaven.”*  This  important  pas- 
sage, as  Dr.  Legge  tells  us,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  it,  is  quoted 
from  a commentary  on  the  Shii  in  an  edition  of  the  Classics  published 
during  the  Thing  Dynasty.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  subject  of  the 
passage  is  Heaven.  Ti  is  one  of  the  names  of  Heaven.  And  here  is 
given  a clear  statement  of  the  reasons  why  Ilearen  is  styled  Ti — because 
it.  Heaven,  exercises  the  function  of  examining  and  judging  with 
justice  and  intelligence.  As  human  Rulers  exercise  this  function 
among  men  in  the  same  way,  they  may  be,  and  are  called  Ti. 
Rut  they  cannot  be  called  Heaven  because  the  chief  Power  has  its 
name  Heaven  from  its  substance.  What  words  could  more  explicitly 
state  that  the  Chief  Power  among  the  Chinc.se  is  the  visible  Heaven  ; 
for  what  other  object  is  named  Heaven  because  of  its  substance  but 
the  visible  Heaven  ? The  Rible  makes  known  to  us  that  God 
created  all  things,  and  we  call  him  the  Creator.  The  Bible  also  makes 
known  that  God  exercises  supreme  control  over  all  the  works  of  his 
hands ; and  hence  we  style  him  the  Supreme  Ruler.  As  kings  and 
princes  exercise  rule  and  lordship  over  their  subjects,  they  are  also 
designated  rulers — rulers  of  men  in  cojitradistinctiou  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler.  This  statement  of  the  Chinese  writer  makes  it  clear,  that  the 
designation  Ti,  is  common  to  the  Ruler  above,  i.e.  Heaven,  and  the 
Rul«rs  on  earth,  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  function  exercised 
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by  tbern  in  their  respective  positions.  If  Dr.  Legge’s  translation  is 
correct  that  Ti  is  God,  tlien  it  would  follow  that  human  rulers  are 
gods.  Eut  the  Chine.se  have  no  such  idea.  What  this  passage  makes 
clear  is  this ; when  human  rulers  practice  justice  and  intelligence 
in  the  exercise  of  their  function,  as  Heaven  does  in  the  exercise  of  a 
similar  function,  they  may  be  called  Ti,  i.e.  Rulers.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  the  meaning  divine  in  the  Avord. 

The  nature  and  character  of  the  other  objects,  which  are  sacri- 
ficed to  in  the  imperial  or  state  worship,  makes  it  clear  that  the 
object  designated  Heaven  is  the  visible  heaven  deified.  The  other 
objects  to  which  sacrifice  is  offered,  as  stated  in  the  Imperial  ritual, 
are  the  earth,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  the  Avind,  the  clouds,  the 
rain  and  thunder.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  Avords  refer 
to  the  objects  of  nature  so  named.  It  is  a rule  of  exposition,  that  the 
same  principle  of  interpretation  should  be  applied  to  all  the  same 
kind  of  Avoi'ds  wliich  occur  in  the  same  .sentence  and  paragraphs  of 
the  same  book.  Heaven  is  of  the  same  class  of  words  as  earth,  sun 
and  moon.  Since  then  earth,  sun  and  moon  are  by  all  understood 
in  the  Ritual  to  refer  to  these  objects  of  natui-e,  it  folio avs  according 
to  this  rule,  that  Heaven  .should  also  be  understood  to  refer  to  this 
object  of  nature.  It  AVould  be  utterly  incongruous  to  understand 
Heaven  to  refer  to  a spiritual  Being  when  all  the  other  words  are 
understood  to  refer  to  the  natural  objects. 

There  are,  however,  some  passages  of  the  Shi  King  Avhich  haA'e 
been  understood  as  representing  Shang-ti  as  a spiritual  Being,  before 
whom  the  spirits  of  good  kings  go  and  come.  It  is  proper  to  consider 
these  several  passage.  At  page  428  of  the  Shi  we  find  this  passage 
“ King  Wan  ascends  and  descends  on  the  right  and  left  of  Shang-ti.” 
These  Avords  have,  to  many  persons  re-called  the  words  of  our  Lord  in 
John’s  Gospel,  Chap.  1:  51,  “the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  des- 
cending upon  the  Son  of  Man and  the  vision  of  Jacob  at  Bethel. 
But  let  us  see  how  the  Chinese  critics  understand  these  Avords.  In  the 
native  commentary  the  great  authority  Chu  Fu-tsze  explains' them 
thus,  “Because  that  King  Wan’s  soul  in  Heaven,  is  ascending 
and  descending,  there  is  not  a moment  that  he  is  not  at  Shang- 
ti’s  right  and  left.  Having  virtue  equal  to  (or  united  Avith),  that  of 
Heaven,  he  with  it  revolves,  and  with  it  proceeds  with  equal  steps; 
therefore  his  descendants  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  his  blessing  and 
obtained  the  empire.”  * In  cou.sidering  this  sentence,  Avm  are  to 
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remember  that  Sbaiig-ti  is  simply  anotlier  name  for  Heaven.  Hence 
the  words  “on  tlie  right  and  left  of  Shang-ti  ” means  simply  on  the 
right  and  left  of  Heaven.  This  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  made  clear 
in  the  explanation  where  the  words  Heaven  and  Shang-ti  are  used 
interchangeably  in  the  same  sentence.  Being  “ on  the  right  and  the 
left,”  is  explained  thus,  King  Wan  having  as  a Ruler  of  men  acted 
justly  “his  merit  is  equal  with  that  of  Heaven”  and  “he  revolves 
with  and  proceeds  with  Heaven  with  even  pace.”  The  two  words 
translated  “revolves  with  and  proceeds  with”  are  those  commonly 
used  by  Chinese  writers  in  referring  to  the  movement  of  Heaven  and 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Their  use  in  this  connection  makes  it  evident  that 
it  is  the  visible  heaven  which  is  referred  to.  This  explanation  of  the 
commentator  dissipates  all  the  idea,  Avhich  some  have  entertained, 
that  these  words  imply,  that  the  Chinese  had  some  such  idea  of 
Heaven  as  a place  of  happiness  as  the  Bible  reveals  to  us,  with 
the  souls  of  the  good  being  in  the  presence  of  a Spiritual  Being. 
Again  at  page  458  of  the  Shi  it  reads,  “ the  three  sovereigns  were 
in  Heaven.”  The  three  referred  to  are  the  Kings  T'ae,  Ke  and 
Wan.  They  were  three  successive  Kings  of  the  same  family,  being 
grandfather,  sou  and  grandson  respectively.  At  page  428  of  the  Shi  it 
only  spoke  of  King  Wan  being  in  Heaven.  We  have  seen  above  how 
the  master  Chu  understood  the  expression  in  reference  to  him.  In 
the  passage  quoted  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper  from  pages  352-4 
of  the  Shu  King,  we  have  seen  that  Duke  Chow  regarded  them  as 
associated  with  Heaven  in  the  administration  of  the  Empire,  there- 
fore he  prayed  to  them  for  the  prolongation  of  the  life  of  the  King, 
liis  elder  brother;  and  having  obtained  a favorable  answer  to  his. 
prayer  said,  “ I have  got  his  appointment  renewed  hy  the  three 
Kings.”  The  first  appointment  of  this  brother  as  King  was  by  the 
decree  of  Heaven;  the  renewal  thereof  was  from  the  three  Kings. 
The  explanation  of  the  above  passage  from  the  Shi  stated  that  it  was 
from  the  virtue  of  King  Wan  that  his  descendants  had  the  Empire. 
Does  not  all  this  teach  that  these  deceased  kings  were  associated  with 
Heaven  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  ? Yen 
Ts'an’s  explanation  of  the  former  passage  of  the  Shi,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Legge  at  page  428,  says,  “King  Wan’s  virtue  was  in  accordance 
with  Heaven.  He  ascended  and  descended,  advanced  and  retired,  as 
if  he  was  always  on  the  right  and  left  of  Shang-ti  \i.e.  Heaven], 
so  that  not  a single  movement  of  his  was  other  than  the  action  of 
Heaven.  From  this  presentation  of  the  ideas  of  Chinese  writers,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  translation  of  Chinese  prepositions  by  “m”  does 
not  convey  to  English  readers  the  meaning  of  the  original;  but  that 
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in  tlic  sense  of  “associated  with”  Heaven  would  better  convey 
the  idea  that  tlic  Chinese  have  in  regard  to  it.  Dr.Legge,  in.  his  notes  on 
the  passage  about  the  three  Kings,  on  page  458,  says,  “The  expression 
“ in  JTcaveii,”  simple  enough  to  a Christian  reader,  is  to  the  Chineso 
critics  full  of  perplexity  ; and  where  their  ideas  are  utterly  confused, 
it  is  impossible  they  should  express  themselves  clearly.”  Why  is  this 
expression  “in  Heaven”  simple  enough  to  Christian  readers?  It  is 
because  it  is  an  expression  whicli  the  Bible  has  made  familiar  to 
Christians  as  de.scriptive  of  the  state  of  the  righteous  in  happine.ss. 
But  can  any  one,  f(»r  a moment,  suppose  or  maintain  that  the  idea 
which  is  su(j(jc>itc<{  to  the  mind  of  Cliristian  readers,  and  which  they 
derived  from  the  Wc^rd  of  Grod,  is  the  idea  which  the  Chinese  writers, 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  that  revelation,  had  in  their  minds  ? I 
tliink  not.  I think  that  the  writers  meant  to  express  the  ideas  wdiich 
were  in  their  own  minds,  not  those  which  are  in  the  minds  of  Christian 
readers.  Dr.  Inogge’s  remark,  tliat  the  ideas  of  the  Chinese  are  utterly 
0(Hifu.sed  as  to  the  state  of  the  dead  in  another  world,  is  just  what  we 
might  expect  them  to  be;  and  these  considerations  preclude  us  from 
accepting  the  statements,  which  have  been  put  forward  in  connectioti 
with  thc.se  passages,  as  presenting  the  ideas  held  by  the  Chinese 
themselves. 

But  Dr.  Lcggc  rests  Ills  oiiiuiou,  that  Shang-ti  designates  a 
spiritual  Being  entircly  apart  from  Heaven,  on  some  passages  from 
Chinese  authors  which  I now  proceed  to  consider  successive!}’.  One 
of  these  is  from  “ the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.”  He  prints  it  on  the 
second  page  of  his  “ Lectures”  as  a most  incontrovertible  proof  of  this 
opinion.  It  reads  thus,  “ In  the  ceremonies  at  the  altars  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  they  served  Shang-ti.”  In  a former  part  of  this  article  I 
have  shown  that  by  general  consent  of  all  writers,  both  Chinese  and 
foreign,  Shang-ti  is  but  another  name  for  Heaven ; and  that,  as 
Shang-ti  is  the  synonym  of  Heaven,  we  can  always  substitute 
Heaven  for  Shang-ti.  When  we  do  that  in  this  passage  it  reads  that 
“ in  these  ceremonies  at  the  altars  of  Heaven  and  Earth  they 
served  Heaven,”  * which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  visible  Heaven. 
Hence  the  passage  does  not  afford  any  proof  to  the  proposition  that 
Shang-ti  is  a spiritual  Being  apart  from  Heaven.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Book  of  Rites  by  an  accepted  commentator  that  “ to  sacrifice  to 
Shang-ti  is  to  sacrifice  to  Heaven.”  But  besides  this  what  is  the 
’most  generally  received  explanation  of  this  passage  by  Chinese  critics  ? 
Dr.  Legge  has  given  it  in  Chi.  Clas.,  Yol.  1,  page  268,  thus : 
“ K^iing-hing  took  ^ to  be  the  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  offered,  at 
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tlie  winter  solstice,  in  the  southern  suburb  (^)  of  the  imperial  city ; 
and  jjjf  to  be  that  offered  to  the  Earth,  at  the  summer  solstice,  in 
the  northern.  Choo  lie  agrees  with  him.  Both  of  them,  however,  add 
that  after  ^ we  are  to  understand  ^ j;,  ‘Sovereign  Earth’”* 
saying,  that  the  omission  of  Sovereign  Earth  is  an  abbreviated  text. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  whole  usage  in  regard  to  these  sacrifices, 
as  given  in  the  Book  of  Bites,  and  in  the  ritual,  where  “ shie”  is  con- 
stantly spoken  of  as  the  sacrifice  to  Earth,  as  dktinctivehj  as  “ kiau  ” 
is  spoken  of  as  the  sacrifice  to  Heaven.  See  Chinese  Recorder,  1880, 
p.  175.  Other  commentators  say  “ that  Sovereign  Earth  is  included 
in  Shang-ti,  just  as  the  wife  is  included  in  the  husband,”  &c.  To 
which  others  rejoin  “why  resort  to  any  other  explanation  when  the 
Master  Choo  says  that  it  is  an  abbreviated  text.”  The  immediate 
context  of  the  passage  implies  that  Sovereign  Earth  is  included.  For 
from  the  earliest  records  as  given  in  the  Book  of  Bites,  and  continued 
in  the  Imperial  Bituaf  of  each  successive  dynasty  to  the  present  one, 
it  has  been  the  incumbent  duty  of  each  Emperor  to  sacrifice  to 
Heaven,  to  Earth  and  to  the  Imperial  ancestors.  The  immediate 
context  reads  thus,  “By  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices  to  Heaven 
and  Earth  they  served  Shang-ti  and  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancestral 
temple  they  sacrificed  to  their  ancestors.  He  who  understands  the 
ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  several  sacidfices  to  ancestors,  would  find  the  government  of  a 
kingdom  as  easy  as  to  look  into  his  palm.”  This  context  thus  makes 
it  clear  that  there  was  woi-ship  of  hkirth  also. 

But  as  so  much  stress  is  laid  ujx)u  the  fact,  that  the  above  pas- 
sage from  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  is  from  a work  which  passed 
under  the  immediate  care  of  Confucius  himself,  the  great  sage  of 
China,  let  us  see  what  we  can  learn  from  other  books  that  had  his 
editorial  supervision,  if  not  compilation.  The  Spring  and  Autumn 
Classic  is  credited  to  him.  In  the  part  styled  the  Tso  Tseuen  we  find 
this  passage,  “ Tsun’s  great  officer  thrico  bowed  and  kneeled  and 
said,  ‘ The  Prince  treads  the  Sovereign  Earth  and  ivcars  the  Imperial 
Heaven ; Imperial  Heaven  and  Sovereign  Earth  certainly  hears  the 
Xing’s  words.”t  The  word  rendered  “ wears/’  is  used  in  speaking  of 
wearing  a hat.  What  form  of  expression  could  more  explicitly  say, 
that  it  is  the  animated  Heaven  and  Earth  which  heard  the  words  of 
the  King,  than  to  speak  of  the  Earth  as  that  upon  which  he  treads, 
and  of  the  Heaven  as  that  which  covers  his  head  as  a hat  ? The 
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circumstances  under  wliicK  these  words  were  spoken  were  those,  "^wo 
countries  were  at  war.  The  victor  took  the  conquered  king  captive. 
When  the  captive  king  came  into  the  presence  of  the  victor,  he  was 
followed  by  a high  officer,  who  manifested  great  sorrow  at  the  unfor- 
tunate fate  of  his  chief.  The  victor  consoled  him  by  promising  to 
liberate  his  king.  The  officer  therefore  kneeled  before  the  generous 
victor  giving  him  thanks,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  sanctity  of  his 
promise,  be  spoke  these  words.  When  afterwards  the  victor’s  officers 
urged  him  not  to  liberate  this  captive,  the  victor  said,  “ Heaven 
and  Earth  have  agreed  thereto  with  me.”  The  commentary  says, 
“Tsun’s  great  officer  having  said  that  Imperial  Heaven  and  Sovereign 
Earth  had  heard  the  Prince’s  words  indicated  that  Heaven  and 
Earth  were  witnesses,  and  therefore  were  with  me  joint  cousenters  to 
the  engagement.”*  In  this  same  book  we  find  the  passage  “ Earth  is 
stided  Sovereign”  on  which  the  commentator  remarks  “Earth  is 
called  the  Lord  of  all  things  therefore  it  is  styled  Sovereign.”  And 
again  we  read,  “ The  good  Ruler  rewards  the  good  and  punishes  the 
bad,  he  nourishes  the  people  as  children,  covering  them  as  Heaven 
does,  containing  them  as  Earth  does.”t  And  again,  “When  Heaven 
reverses  the  seasons  it  is  a calamity  ; when  Earth  reverses  the  things 
it  is  a distress.  The  meaning  of  the  expression,  ‘ Heaven  reverses 
the  seasons  and  Earth  the  things,’  is  that  Heaven  fails  to  manifest 
its  covering  benevolence  and  Earth  its  containing  goodness ; therefore 
it  is  said  to  be  a calamity.”+  These  passages  from  the  Classic 
which  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  by  himself,  manifest  that  Con- 
fucius held  the  same  sentiments  as  did  his  countrymen,  and  that  he 
regarded  Heaven  and  Earth  as  the  chief  divinities  of  the  country. 

At  page  43  of  his  “Lectures,”  Dr.  Legge  heads  a paragraph  thus, 
“ Prayers  to  Shang-ti  at  a special  solstitial  sacrifice  in  A.n.  1538.” 
We  have  seen  above  that  the  sacrifice  at  the  winter  solstice  is  to 
Heaven.  As  Shaug-ti  is  another  name  for  Heaven  these  prayers  are 
of  course  addressed  to  Heaven.  They  are  in  praise  of  Heaven  and 
they  contain  ascriptions  of  power  and  rule  to  Heaven.  But  Dr.  Legge 
appears  to  forget  this  essential  point,  and  writes  as  if  Shang-ti  was 
some  Being  separate  from  Heaven.  To  make  this  matter  clear  I 
present  further  testimony  on  that  point.  At  page  478  of  the  Shu 
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King  vrc  read,  “"When  T'ang,  tlie  successful,  liad  secured  the  favor- 
ing decree  lie  had  with  him  Yin,  making  his  virtue  like  that  of  groat 
Heaven.  T'ae  Mow  had  E Chih  and  Chin  IIoo,  through  whom  his 
virtue  was  made  to  affect  Shang.-ti.”  This  is  an  example  where  in 
the  immediate  context  Shang-ti  is  used  as  another  name  for  Heaven. 
In  explanation  of  this  usage  the  commentator  on  this  passage  says, 

“ When  we  speak  of  its  [/.c.  Heaven]  covering  all  things  we  call  it 
Heaven ; when  we  speak  of  its  ruling  and  governing  we  call  it  Ti, 
Ruler.  In  the  hooks,  whether  it  is  styled  Heaven  or  Ruler,  the  one 
or  the  other  is  used  according  to  fhaf  n'JiicIi  is  rcfcrrod  to,  and  these 
designations  are  alike  honorable. ”*  At  page  10  of  his  “Lectures”  Hr. 
Legge  says,  “Heaven  is  styled  Shang-ti.”  Rut  at  page  34  he  writes 
as  if  Shang-ti  was  some  other  Being  ; quoting  from  Dr.  Edkins’  Book 
at  p.  18  thus,  “I,  the  son  of  Heaven,  of  the  Great  Pur©  Dynasty, 
humbly,  as  a subject,  dare  to  make  the  announcement  to  Imperial 
Heaven  and  Sovereign  Earth.  Throughout  the  vast  world  Shang-ti 
looks  on  all  without  partiality.”  Shang-ti  is  here  only  another 
name  for  Heaven  to  which  he  was  making  the  announcement  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  China.  It  is  Heaven  which  looks  on  all 
with  impartiality  and  from  whicli  he  had  received  the  appointment. 

Bearing  this  usage  of  the  words  in  miiid,  wo  come  to  consider  the 
odes  which  are  sung  at  the  time  of  the  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  as  quoted 
by  Dr.  Legge  from  the  “ Collected  Statutes  of  the  !^[ing  Dynasty.” 
I .shall  take  the  first  one,  the  translation  of  which  is  given  in  the 
“ Lectures,”  at  p.  48.  thus,  “ When  Ti,  the  Lord,  had  so  decreed.  He 
called  into  existence  the  three  powers,  heaven,  earth  and  man. 
Between  heaven  and  earth.  He  separately  disposed  of  men  and  things 
all  overspread  by  the  heavens.  I,  his  small  servant,  beg  his  decree 
to  enlighten  me  his  vassal,  so  may  I forever  appear  before  Him  in  the 
empyrean. ”t  In  considering  this  ode,  I remark  first  that  it  is  an 
ode  addressed  to  Heaven,  therefoixj  Heaven  is  the  object  or  Being 
addressed.  In  the  fii-st  sentence  therefore  Ti  is  but  the  synonym  of 
Heaven.  Hwang,  which  is  tmnslatcd,  the  I..()rd,  by  Dr.  Legge,  is  the 
honorable  designation  which  was  conferred  upon  Heaven  by  the 
Emperor  at  this  very  time  and  which  is  here  apjdicd  to  Ti  as  the 

o'her  name  of  Heaven,  but  placed  after  the  noun  Ti  for  rhythm  ; n 

plain  prose  it  should  therefore  read  Imperial  Ti  and  not  “ Ti,  the 
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Lord.”  To  make  decrees  is  tho  prerogative  of  Ileavcn,  lienee  tliis 
sentence  is  addressing  Heaven  as  tlie  maker  of  decrees,  or  tlic  Hccroe- 
(ir.  There  are  two  other  designations  of  the  Power  addressed  in  the 
ode,  viz..  Heaven  which  covers  all  things,  and  the  Imperial  Canopy, 
of  which  more  anon.  But  the  word  on  which  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  turns  is  the  one  Dr.  Legge  translates  “ called  into  existence.” 
Jjct  ns  examine  this  word  to  see  if  this  is  the  correct  meaning  of  it. 
Dr.  Legge  gives  two  references  as  authority  for  so  translating  it.  But 
these  are  both  foreign  authorities,  viz.,  IVilliams’ Dictionaiy,  and  “its 
use  by  those  who  translated  the  Bible  into  Chinese  to  translate  hara, 
to  create,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  another  word.”  Using 
Dr.  Young’s  Analytical  Concordance  for  reference  to  the  passages  in 
Avhich  hara  is  found,  I have  failed  to  find  any  instance  in  Avhich 
this  word  “shau”  is  used  alone  as  a translation  of  I have 

examined  the  three  most  generally  known  translations,  viz.,  that 
made  b}’  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  ^ledhurst  and  others,  the  one  known  as 
Bridgman  and  Culbertson’s,  and  the  Handarin  version  made  by  the 
lit.  Rev.  Bishop  ScherescheAVsky.  In  two  passages,  viz..  Is.  xliii:  1 
and  xliii : 7,  I find  it  in  combination  Avith  another  Avord  used  to  traus- 
late  hara,  but  the  meaning  to  “bring  into  existence”  is  in  the  other 
Avord  which  means  to  make.  I prefer  to  get  the  meaning  of  Chinese 
words  from  Chinese  dictionaries,  and  from  their  use  in  standard 
Chinese  Avritings.  Kang  Hi  defines  this  AVord  by  ch'i,  a Avord  Avhich 
means,  “the  beginning;  to  begin,  there,  Avas,  at  that  time  Avithout 
any  element  of  the  idea  “to  bring  into  existence.”  This  AVord  is  found 
several  times  in  the  Shu  King  both  by  itself  and  in  combination  Avith 
other  Avords.  Let  us  examine  these  passages  to  see  Avhat  is  the  manner 
in  Avhich  it  is  used  in  these  passages.  At  page  3cS3  of  the  Shu,  it  is 
used  in  combination  Avith  the  Avord  to  make — shau  tsaou,  Avhich  Dr. 
Legge  translates  “laid  the  frst  hef/innwf/s  oi  the  empire,”  making 
it  a noun  “ the  beginnings.”  At  page  179,  Dr.  Legge  translates  this 
AVord  “from  the  first.”  At  page  162,  he  translates  it  “commenced,” 
but  in  a note  he  saA'S  that  it  would  be  better  to  undei’stand  a verb 
and  render  shau  by  ch'i  Jirsf,  ascended  the  throne  and  with  this 
rendering,  the  native  commentary  agrees.  At  page  19o,  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  verb  sin.  Dr.  Legge  renders  it  “began  but  the  native 
critics  render  it,  by  “/imt”  Avhich  gives  a better  sense,  thus  “first 
corrected  the  bonds  AA’hich  hold  men  together.”  At  page  38  Dr.  Legge 
translates  this  Avord  “instituted.”  This  passage  is  the  rert/  one  to 
AA'hich  Kang  Hi’s  Dictionary  refers  as  one  in  which  it  has  the  mean- 
ing “first”  The  native  critics  so  render  it  supplying  the  Avord  to 
divide,  and  making  tho  passage  to  ix-ad  thus,  “ Shun  first  divided  it 
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[the  country]  into  twelve  provinces,”  which  any  one  who  examines 
the  passage  will  see  is  a better  rendering  than  to  say  “ Shun  instituted 
the  division  of  the  empire  into  twelve  provinces.”  Thus  Kang  Hi’s 
Dictionary  and  these  passages  from  the  Shu  give  the  meaning  of  shau 
to  he  “first,”  “in  the  beginning.”  This  is  also  the  meaning  of  the 
w'ord  as  given  in  the  Imperial  Thesaurus.  Following  these  authorities 
in  the  meaning  of  this  word,  and  the  example  of  the  critics  on  the 
Shu  text  in  supplying  a verb  after  it,  this  sentence  will  read,  “At  t/ie 
fyst,  there  tcei'e  the  three  powers,”  [Heaven,  Earth  and  Man].  This 
j'endering  of  this  passage  agrees  entirely  with  the  views  of  the  Chinese 
writers  on  cosmogony.  For  if  any  one  will  consult  the  article  in  the 
Jan.-Feb.  Ho.  for  1881  of  The  China  Revmc,  where  the  views  of 
native  and  foreign  writers  are  given  on  cosmogony,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  not  one,  except  these  passages  quoted  from  Dr.  Legge, 
that  ascribes  the  creation  of  Heaven,  Earth  and  Man  to  a spiritual 
Being.  Dr.  Medhurst,  wEo  is  not  referred  to  in  that  article,  and 
“ whose  attainments  in  Chinese  were  prodigious,”  as  Dr.  Legge  says, 
and  to  whom,  “ in  token  of  his  admiration  of  the  depth  and  extent  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  language  and  literature,”  he 
dedicated  one  of  his  pamphlets,  says,  “the  words  tsaou  hwa  here 
translated  ‘ production  and  change  ’ are  not  to  he  rendered  creation 
and  transformation ; for  the  Chinese  have  no  idea  of  creation,  as  we 
understand  it,  viz.,  the  bringing  the.  world  into  existence.”  I there- 
fore say,  that  Dr.  Legge  has  no  support,  either  from  the  Chinese 
dictionaries,  or  the  usage  of  the  language  by  Chinese  writers,  nor  the 
views  of  the  Chinese  on  cosmogony,  for  translating  the  word  shau 
“ called  into  existence  and  I claim  the  translation  I give,  “at  the 
first  there  were  the  three  powers,”  is  supported  by  the  correct 
principles  of  interpretation ; that  it  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  views 
that  prevail  among  the  Chinese,  and  which  are  commonly  expressed 
by  them  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  Heaven,  Earth  and  Man.*  The 
remaining  clauses  of  the  ode  I translate  thus,  “ In  the  between,  men 
and  things  were  disposed,  ah  ! with  Heaven  covering  all.  Thy  small 
servant  begs  a decree  to  glorify  Ti’s  associates,  so  that  they  may 
forever  be  associated  with  the  Imperial  Canopy.”  We  have  seen 
above  that  imperial  ancestors  are  associsates  with  Heaven  in  receiving 
the  sacrifice  to  Heaven.  Hence,  I understand  the  word  pei  (|^),  not  as 

* To  translate  the  word  shau  “ to  call  into  existence  ” would  make  the  sentence 

road  that  Heaven  called  itse/f  into  existence;  for  Heaven  is  one  of  “ the  three 

powers.”  Such  a meaniiig  is  absurd  and  finds  no  support  in  any  Chinese  writings. 
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Errata. — The  two  Ckiae.se  sentences  of  the  foot  of  page  38 
are  misplaced.  The  first  belongs  to  the  word  “Hwang,”  the  second 
in  the  fifth  line  from  the  foot  of  page  36 ; and  the  other  to  the 
word  “ Heaven,”  in  the  second  line  from  the  foot  of  the  same  page. 

Page  27,  in  line  18th  from  the  foot  change  the  comma  after  the 
word  “verb”  to  the  place  after  “implied.” 

Page  28,  in  second  line  from  the  foot,  for  “ amount  ” read 
“ account.  ” 

Page  38,  in  the  eleienth'  line  from  the  foot  supply  the  word 
“ that  ” after  the  word  claim,  thus — I claim  that,  etc. 
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Dr.  Lcgge  does  to  mean  the  Emperor,  who  was  offering  the  sacrifice, 
but  to  mean  the  deceased  Emperors,  who  were  mates  of  Heaven,  or  Ti, 
in  receiving  the  sacrifice : and  the  meaning  is  that  they  receiving  the 
decree  of  Heaven,  would  thereby  forever  be  associated  with  Heaven, 
here  styled  the  “ Imperial  Canopy.”  This  understanding  of  the  pas- 
sage is  required  by  the  usual  meaning  of  the  words.  The  Emperor 
w'heu  offering  the  sacrifice  to  Heaven  could  not  designate  himself  as 
the  mate  of  Ti ; nor  would  ho  ask  for  himself  the  honor  of  being  for- 
ever associated  with  the  Imperial  Canopy.  We  have  seen  above  that 
this  is  the  meaning  of  pei  (^£).  Dr.  Legge,  in  a note  to  this  passage, 
in  his  letter  to  Prof.  Muller,  Chi.  Rec.,  p.  41,  lays  great  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  preposition  yu  is  found  before  the  words  Imperial 
Canopy.  It  is  true  that  yu  sometimes  means  in,  as  to  place.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  with,  as  to  comparison  with,  or  to  be 
associated  with.  It  is  also  used  in  cases  where  in  English  we  would 
not  translate  it  at  all,  as  in  the  example  given  by  Premare  in  his 
Grammar  “ he  asked  me.”  The  prefixing  of  the  honorable 

designation  Imperial  to  Canopy,  the  very  designation  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  Heaven  at  this  time,  makes  it  evident  that  it  was  not 
with  heaven  as  a place,  that  the  ancestors  were  to  be  associated,  but 
with  personified  Heaven,  the  recipient  of  the  sacrifice.  The  Chinese 
say,  “ honoi'ing  Heaven  and  regarding  it  as  a Sovereign,  therefore  it 
is  styled  Imperial  Heaven.”  In  this  ode  we  have  Ti  hwang ; Ti  I 
explain  as  the  other  name  of  Heaven.  At  p.  18-5,  of  the  Shu  King, 
w'e  have  the  phrase  “ Hwang  Shang-ti  ” which  one  of  the  commen- 
tators explains  thus,  “ hwang  is  great,  Shang-ti  is  Heaven.” 

I therefore  present  the  following  as  the  correct  translation  of 
this  difficult  ode  : — “ Imperial  Puler,  the  Decree-er  ah  ! At  the  first, 
there  were  the  three  powers.  In  the  between,  men  and  things  were 
disposed,  ah  ! Heaven  covering  all.  Thy  small  servant  asks  a decree  to 
glorify  Ti’s  associates  \_i.e.  the  deceased  ancestors],  so  that  they  may 
forever  be  associated  with  the  Imperial  Canopy.”  I ask  for  it  an  im- 
partial examination  as  I claim  that  it  is  consistent  with  every  principle 
of  grammar  and  mythology  that  is  connected  with  the  meaning  thereof. 

In  the  prayer  which  was  presented  at  the  same  time  with  the 
ode,  we  have  the  same  word  shau  (^)  occur  in  connection  with  a verb. 
“ I look  up  to  Thee,  mysterious  Changer  ah  ! Thou,  Imperial  great 
Canopy,  this  is  the  time  when  first  the  masculine  energies  go  forth 
ah  !”  * According  to  the  Chinese  philosophy,  the  masculine  principle, 
which  is  connected  with  Heaven,  or  as  others  would  understand  it, 
the  principle  of  light,  first  goes  forth  at  the  winter  solstice.  This  is  the 
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reason  why  the  sacrifice  to  TIcaven  is  offered  at  tliat  time.  The 
traiisforniatiou  of  nature  which  is  effected  by  the  going  forth  of  the 
masculine  energies  is  ascribed  to  Ileaven,  hence  the  name  here  applied 
to  Ifeaven,  mysterious  Changer  or  Transformer.  "We  also  find  the 
same  designation  here  applied  to  Heaven  as  occurs  in  the  ode,  “ Im- 
perial great  Canopy,”  thus  applying  the  former  designation  tjreat  to  it 
as  well  as  the  newly  conferred  one  Imperial.  The  meaning  I give  to 
“ shau  ” first,  gives  the  proper  meaning  to  this  clause  of  the  prayer 
and  thus  evidences  that  it  is  the  correct  meaning.  The  use  of  the 
word  "yang”  as  a verb  is  not  very  common,  but  the  sense  requires 
it,  and  Kang  Hi  defines  "yang”  as  sometimes  a verb  with  the  sense 
of  " to  spread  out.” 

The  other  odes  M'hich  Dr.  Lcgge  quotes  from  the  Statutes  of  the 
iMing  dynasty,  also  derive  much  of  their  theistic  meaning  from  the 
coloring  imparted  to  them  by  their  Christian  translator.  'When 
translated  into  English  without  such  coloring  they  accord  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  late  liev.  Dr.  iMedhurst  that  the  Chinese  had 
no  idea  of  a creation  out  of  nothing.  The  ode  M'hich  is  on  the  46th 
page  of  the  "Tjcctures”  may  read  thus  "Of  old,  in  the  beginning,  there 
was  the  great  chaos,  without  form  and  dark.  The  five  elements  had 
not  begun  to  revolve,  nor  the  sun  and  moon  to  shine.  In  the  midst 
thereof  there  existed,  ah,  neither  form  nor  sound.  Thou,  Spiritual  or 
divine.  Sovereign  [be.  JleavenJ  came  forth  as  a Sovereign ; and  first, 
the  grosser  parts  were  separated  from  the  purer.  Heaven,  Earth  and 
]\[an  existed  or  M’erc  established.  All  things  continued  to  be  repro- 
duced.”* The  word  which  Dr.  Lcgge  translates  " madcst,”  in  the 
sentence  " madest  Heaven,”  is  the  same  which  in  a preceding 
.sentence  says  " in  the  void  nothing  fexisted.”  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  existence  of  Heaven,  Earth  and  Han  is  ascribed  to 
the  creating  power  of  Heaven  to  whom  the  odo  is  addressed.  It 
merely  asserts  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  Heaven,  Earth  and  ]\[an. 

The  ode  which  is  given  on  page  47  is  also  to  Heaven  and  may 
ix^ad  thus:  " Ti  arranged  the  yin  and  yang,  ah.  The  production  and 
change  proceeded.  The  Shin,  [be.  Heaven]  produced  the  sun,  moon 
and  five  planets,  ah,  and  their  light  was  pure  and  beautiful.  The 
round  covered  and  the  square  contained,  and  all  things  were  happy. 
I,  servant,  presume  reverently  to  thank,  ah.  Woi’shipping  I offer  to  Ti 
the  designation.  Sovereign.”  f The  characters  " tsaou  hwa,”  which 
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Dr.  Legge  translates  “ making  work,”  Dr.  Medhurst  says  “ skould 
not  be  translated  creation  and  transformation.  The  Chinese  do  not 
mean  by  it  the  original  formation  of  all  things,  but  the  constant 
production  of  things  observable  every  day.”  But  apart  from  all 
question  of  translation,  or  how  far  some  idea  of  creation  may  have 
existed  among  the  Chinese,  I remark  that  whatever  is  said  in  these 
odes  is  written  in  reference  to  Heaven  to  which  the  sacrifice  at  that 
time  was  offered ; and  the  ascription  of  any  of  the  works  or  attributes 
of  the  true  God  to  it  does  not  make  it  to  be  the  true  God.  Idolatry 
consists  in  the  ascription  of  the  attributes,  worship  or  works  which 
belong  to  God  only  to  any  other  object  or  Being. 

I translate  the  designation  Shang-ti  “ the  Ruler  Above,”  for  the 
following  reasons : Ti  is  explained  Ruler  by  all  the  Chinese  diction- 
aries and  commentators.  It  is  also  translated  Ruler  by  all  Western 
translations  for  these  three  hundred  years  ; as  into  Latin,  Imperator 
or  Dominator;  into  French,  Empereur,  and  into  English,  Ruler.  It  is 
also  translated  Ruler  by  tbe  Manchu  translators,  who  translated  the 
Chinese  Classics  into  Manchu.  The  examples  of  this  meaning  of  the 
word  Ti  are  found  throughout  this  article,  and  in  the  letter  to  Prof. 
Max  Muller,  and  in  the  pamphlet  on  Shang-ti.  That  the  prefix 
Shang  is  properly  rendered  above,  I maintain  for  these  reasons  : 
Heaven  and  Earth  are  correlates,  the  one  of  the  other.  The  one  is 
above,  the  other  is  below.  Hence  the  current  expression  “ Heaven  is 
above  and  Earth  is  below.”*  The  early  and  long  continued  usage  is 
to  designate  Heaven  as  Shang  T'ien — the  Heaven  above.  Dr.  Legge 
often  so  translates  this  expression.  In  assigning  different  parts  of 
nature  to  the  care  of  different  Beings  it  was  not  the  idea  of  the  Chinese 
to  consider  any  one  as  supreme  ; but  that  each  one  should  discharge 
the  function  which  was  assigned  to  it ; hence  the  expression  Shang 
T'ien  simply  referred  to  the  location  of  Heaven  as  above — above  the 
Earth  and  all  other  things.  Since  Ti  is  the  synonym  of,  or  another 
name  for.  Heaven,  when  Shang  is  prefixed  to  Ti,  it  has  properly  the 
same  meaning,  and  simply  refers  to  its  locality.  Again  Heaven  and 
Earth  are  constantly  referred  to  as  egual,  as  the  two  great  objects. 
They  are  said  to  be  equal  in  merit,  equal  in  the  sacrifice  offered  to 
them.  They  are  said  conjointly  to  produce  all  things.  While  Heaven, 
or  Ti,  is  said  to  rule  all  things.  Earth  is  said  to  nourish  all  things. 
It  would  therefore  be  incongruous  with  this  usage,  to  translate  Shang 
Then  otherwise  than  as  Heaven  above.  And  so  when  Shang  is  prefixed 
to  Ti  it  is  congruous  to  translate  it  there  also  by  the  word  above,  the 
Ruler  above.  The  fact  that  Ti  alone  is  as  often  used  as  the  synonym 
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of  Heaven  as  Shang-ti  is,  shows  that  there  is  no  special  significance 
in  the  prefix  Shang,  it  is  simply  used  in  reference  to  its  location.  To 
this  agree  the  express  words  of  the  Chinese  Commentator  on  the 
Chau  Book  of  Rites.  “Heaven  and  Ti  are  one,  Heaven  speaks  of  its 
substance  and  Ti  speaks  of  its  lordship.”*  In  explanation  of  the 
phrase,  “ Great  Heaven,  The  Ruler  above  ” as  it  occurs  in  the  text, 
the  Commentator  says,  “ By  reason  of  the  greatness  of  its  substance, 
it  is  called  great  Heaven ; because  the  seat  of  its  lordship  is  above,  there- 
fore it  is  called  The  Ruler  above.”t  The  ti’anslation  of  this  term  by 
Supreme  Ruler  would  appear  to  have  been  given  by  those  mission- 
aries of  the  Society  of  Jesus  who  contended  that  Heaven  meant  the 
true  God,  and  therefore  its  synonym  meant  the  Supreme  Ruler.  And 
thus  from  its  being  similar  to  the  phrase  Supreme  Ruler  in  English, 
which  is  used  by  many  in  speaking  of  God  it  has  become  a current, 
though  incorrect,  translation  of  the  Chinese  term  Shang-ti. 

There  is  another  use  of  the  words  Ti  and  Shang-ti,  besides  their 
use  as  another  name  for  Heaven,  to  which  I have  not  yet  adverted. 
Sometimes  they  are  used  in  referring  to  the  soul,  or  the  spiritual  part 
of  the  animated  Heaven,  as  in  these  passages ; “ Ti  is  the  Ruler  of 
Heaven.  The  lord  and  Ruler  of  Heaven  is  designated  Ti.  The  lord 
and  ruler  of  the  body  is  called  the  heart.”!  In  this  passage  the  idea 
is  evidently  to  speak  of  the  animated  Heaven  as  composed  of  the 
visible  Heaven  and  the  animating  soul  or  spirit.  As  the  soul,  which 
animates  the  human  body,  is  styled  the  lord  and  ruler  of  the  body,  so 
the  soul  of  Heaven,  here  styled  Ti,  is  in  that  sense  the  Lord  and  Ruler 
of  Heaven.  But  this  does  not  conflict  with  the  statement  that  the 
animated  Heaven  is  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  any  more  than 
the  fact  that  the  soul  of  man  is  the  ruler  of  the  body  conflicts  with 
the  statement,  that  God  gave  to  man  “dominion  over  all  the  creatures.” 
And  this  statement  that  Ti,  when  used  in  speaking  of  the  soul  of 
Heaven,  is  the  Lord  of  Heaven  does  not  support  Hr.  Legge’s  statement 
that  Ti  when  used  as  another  name  for  Heaven  is  the  Lord  of  Heaven. 
For  when  we  say,  the  soul  guides  and  rules  the  actions  of  the  body, 
we  do  not  mean,  that  the  soul  is  a separate  and  independent  Being 
from  the  bod)*,  nor  do  we  mean  that  it  is  the  ruler  of  the  body 
as  Jehovah  is  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of  Heaven  and  Earth  and  all 
things. 
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Here  is  another  example  of  this  use  of  the  ^vord.  “ Heaven  and 
Ti  are  one.  The  starry  appearance  is  not  Heaven,  therefore  Heaven 
cannot  be  sought  in  the  appearance.  To  seek  Heaven  in  the  appear- 
ance differs  in  what  respect  from  this,  viz.,  to  know  that  man  has 
form,  color,  mien  and  appearance,  and  not  to  know  there  is  the  more 
honorable  part,  the  ruling  soul.”*  This  passage  refers  to  Heaven  as 
animated  by  an  intelligent  soul,  just  as  man’s  body  is  animated  by  a 
living  soul.  But  it  does  not  mean  that  the  visible  Heaven  is  no  part 
of  the  chief  Power  designated  Heaven,  any  more  than  it  means  that 
the  body  is  no  part  of  man. 

I have  met  with  this  expression  in  a prayer  offered  by  the 
Emperor  Tien  Hing  of  Northern  Wei  dynasty,  A.D.  398.  Having 
prepared  the  sacrifice  he  prayed  thus,  “ The  Emperor,  thy  servant, 
Ewei,  using  the  blackish  hull,  clearly  states  to  the  soul  of  Imperial 
Heaven  and  Sovereign  Earth.  Heaven  Above  has  sent  down  the 
decree,  &c.”t  In  this  passage  then  is  a clear  and  distinct  reference 
to  the  two  component  parts  of  the  animated  Heaven  and  Earth,  viz.^ 
the  substance  or  visible  part,  and  the  spirit  or  soul  of  each.  But  it 
is  also  clear  that  the  visible  object  is  that  to  which  the  sacrifice  is 
offered,  while  it  is  also  made  plain  that  it  is  the  intelligent  soul,  which 
animates  the  object,  that  understands  the  prayer  of  the  worshipper. 
Just  as  in  worshipping  an  idol,  the  worshipper  bows  before  the  visible 
image,  but  he  supposes  it  is  the  intelligent  soul  animating  the  image 
that  receives  his  prayer.  It  is  also  clear  in  this  passage  that  it  is 
the  visible  objects  that  are  styled  Imperial  Heaven,  and  Sovereign 
Earth;  for  the  spiritual  part  is  called  their  soul;  just  as  it  is  the 
images  of  the  respective  idols  the  goddess  of  mercy  and  the  war-god 
that  are  called  Kwang-yin  and  Kwan-ti.  The  Chinese  word  ling  in 
this  passage  refers  to  the  same  part  of  Heaven- god  that  Ti  does  in 
the  other  passages. 

I have  thus  presented  from  Chinese  authors  their  testimony,  as 
to  what  object  is  meant  when  they  speak  of  a ruling  power  by  the 
word  Heaven.  The  testimony  is  uniform  and  the  same.  Everywhere 
it  is  the  visible  Heaven  which  is  referred  to.  In  recapitulation,  I 
only  refer  to  the  two  honorable  designations  which  were  conferred  by 
Imperial  authority.  They  have  continued  in  use  more  than  3000 
years.  The  title  “great”  is  stated  to  have  been  conferred  “in  reference 
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to  the  greatness  of  its  substance the  reason  for  conferring  the  title 
Imperial  is  thus  stated,  “honoring  Heaven  and  regarding  it  as  a 
Sovereign,  therefore  it  is  styled  Imperial  Heaven.”  I have  collected 
nearly  a thousand  passages  in  which  a ruling  power  is  designated 
Heaven.  In  many  passages  it  is  spoken  of  by  some  one  of  the  many 
appearances  of  shape  or  color  which  Heaven  presents  at  various  times. 

I have,  in  this  paper,  referred  to  a number  of  the  passages,  which 
have  been  brought  forward,  as  suggesting  the  idea  of  a Spiritual  Being 
to  man's  minds.  I have  shown  that  such  passages  are  not  understood 
in  that  sense  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  I have  shown  that  when 
they  refer  to  a spirit  or  soul  connected  with  Heaven  they  refer  to  an 
intelligent  soul  animating  the  visible  Heaven,  as  the  soul  animates  the 
body  of  man.  Th^r  conception  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  Heaven 
as  a ruling  power  is  taken  from  its  visible  greatness  as  high,  and  wide 
and  covering  all  things  ; its  virtue  and  moral  attributes  are  conceived 
of,  or  ascribed  to  it  largely  from  considering  the  blessings  and  mercies 
which  come  to  mankind  from  heaven,  as  the  means  or  second  cause 
thereof ; as  its  covering  all  things  on  the  earth,  its  sending  the  rain 
and  the  sunshine,  and  fruitful  seasons.  J udgments  come  to  mankind 
from  it,  as  famine,  destructive  storms,  drought  and  floods.  Hence  in 
the  state  religion  the  Emperor  offers  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  Heaven, 
at  the  altar  to  Heaven,  to  obtain  the  blessings  which  it  co  nfers  upon 
mankind,  and  to  avert  the  calamities  which  it  sends  upon  the  wicked. 
In  this  discussion  I have  had  no  other  object  than  to  present  fairly 
and  clearly  what  the  Chinese  themselves  say  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
I have  printed  the  Chinese  text  of  the  passages  I have  quoted,  that 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  may  judge  of  the  faithfulness 
of  the  translation  presented.  I am,  by  this  repeated  examination  of 
the  subject,  more  fully  convinced  that  the  opinion,  in  regard  to  the_ 
object  worshipped  in  the  state  religion  of  China  under  the  designation 
Heaven,  heing  the  visible  Heaven  deified,  which  has  been  held  so  long, 
and  by  so  many  writers  of  all  creeds,  is  most  certainly  correct,  I leave 
those  who  have  read  these  pages  to  form  their  own  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  I feel  assured  that,  with  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  this 
the  most  ancient  form  of  idolatry  will  perish  from  off  the  earth,  with 
all  other  forms  of  idolatry,  and  that  the  one  living  and  true  God, 
who  is  indeed  the  Ruler  over  all,  will  be  worshipped  in  the  place  of 
Heaven,  by  the  Ruler  of  this  people. 


